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SUBJECT!  Senior  Officer  Debriefing  Report  -  MG  Wllllas  A.  Burte 


Aeslstsnt  Chief  of  Stsff  for  Force  Devoloprent 
Department  of  the  Arr.y 
Washington,  D.C.  20310 


1.  Inclosed  are  three  copies  of  the  Senior  Officer  Debriefing  Report 
prepared  by  Major  General  Will las  A.  Burke.  The  report  covers  the  period 
July  through  N/ver^Jor  *970*  during  ehlch  time  MG  Burke  served  as  Commanding 
General,  kih  Infantry  Division. 

2.  MG  Burke  la  recommended  as  a  guest  speaker  at  appropriate  service 
schools  and  colleges. 
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COMMANDING  GENERAL,  ^Trt  INFANTRY  DIVISION  DEBRIEFING  REPORT 

by 

Major  General  Wsi  A.  Burke 


This  report  relates  my  personal  observations  concerning  combat  opera¬ 
tions  against  the  N\'A/VC  in  the  Central  Highlands  of  South  Vietnam  while 
coiTinanding  the  4th  Infantry  Division.  During  this  period,  our  primary 
mission  changed  from  one  of  tactical  operations  to  redeplo>'ment  ,  as  U.S. 
forces  continued  their  phased  withdrawal  from  the  RVN.  Thus  1  will  also 
present  ideas  on  pertinent  aspects  of  moving  toward  redeplovinent  from  an 
active  combat  environment.  1  do  not  Intend  to  go  into  great  detail  on 
every  facet  of  conducting  division  operations  in  the  Central  Highlands, 
but  rather  to  select  from  my  experience  in  command  certain  observations 
which  may  prove  useful  in  future  studies;  the  detailed  fai.ts  can  be  obtain¬ 
ed  from  division  Operational  Report s-Lessons  Learned  and  from  Combat  After 
Action  Reports. 

I  assumed  command  of  the  4th  Infantry  Division  on  1  July  1970  at  Camp 
Radcllff  near  An  Khe ,  coming  directly  from  nine  months  of  conrr.and  of  the 
1st  Brigade,  5th  Infantry  Division  (Mech)  on  the  DMZ.  At  the  same  time 
I  became  the  sub-rone  coordinator  for  the  U.S.  sub-zone  around  An  Tuc  lilslrlct, 
Btnh  Dlnh  Province,  MR  2.  The  missions  assigned  and  operational  environment 
In  which  the  division  was  employed,  described  herein,  shaped  my  assessmenl 
of  the  situation  and  formed  ^he  basis  lor  the  Impressions  and  conclusions 
which  [  relate  in  this  report. 

MISSIONS  AND  OBJECTIVES 

The  combat  mission  of  the  4th  Infantry  Division  was  to  interdict  enemy 
routes  of  infiltration,  to  locate  and  destroy  enemy  forces  and  supplies,  to 
participate  In  combined  operations  with  AP\’?«  and  l*WMAF  In  KVN  MR  2,  lo  help 
train  local  defense  forces,  and  to  provide  technical  and  logistical  assist¬ 
ance  to  support  GVN  programs  in  the  division  area  ol  operations. 

As  a  sub-zone  coordinator.  I  had  the  mission  of  coordinating  administra¬ 
tion  and  security  matters  for  U.S.  and  other  FVMAF  units  in  lh<!  division 
area  of  operations,  including  responsibility  for  the  defense  of  Camp  Radcllff. 

In  early  October,  the  division  was  given  the  mission  to  disengage  its 
battalions  from  combat  In  a  phased  sequence  and  to  redeploy  to  CONUS.  The 
date  for  terminating  comba’  operations  was  17  November  1970,  and  for  com¬ 
pletion  of  redeployment  was  15  December  1970.  The  organic  armored  cavalry 
squadron,  one  Infantry  battalion,  and  the  medium  artillery  battalion  (SP) 
were  transferred  to  I  FFORCEV  to  remain  in  RVN. 

OPERATIONAL  EWI RO.NTtENT 

The  nature  of  enemy  activity  in  the  division  area  of  operations,  the 
terrain,  weather,  and  the  capabilities  and  activities  of  FUTIAF  and  local 
GVN  created  a  unique  operational  enviroivrient ,  unlike  that  which  confronted 
other  U.S.  divisions. 

FOR  07  UT  1 
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Th»  Ar»«  of  OpTatlont 

Th«  division  nonaally 
optrsctd  In  th«  wtsetm  half 
of  Blnh  Dlnh  Provlnc*  and  was 
rtsponalbla  for  an  area  vncora- 
passlng  sooa  1800  squara  alias. 
Excapt  In  tha  souchwastam  por- 
clon,  cha  araa  was  bordcrad  by 
mountain  rangas  up  to  1300  matars 
altvatlon,  which  provldad  tha  an- 
amy  ralatlvaly  aafa,  concaalad 
sanctuarlas  Into  which  to  withdraw 
whan  angagad.  Outalda  of  tha  pop- 
ulatad  areas  around  An  Kha,  along 
QL  19,  and  between  tha  An  Khe  Pass 
and  the  Mang  Clang  Pass,  extensive 
forests  afforded  tha  aneny  conceal* 
mant  and  routes  of  movanant,  and 
tended  to  restrict  our  mblllty. 

Two  major  enemy  base  areas*>202  on 
the  southwest  and  226  In  tha  aast>- 
lay  on  tha  periphery  of  tha  division 
area. 
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Th«  Nutuf  of  tht  En>ay 

Encay  activity  wat  gcnarally  low  In  tha  AO,  and  contacta  wcra  usually 
with  small  alemants  of  from  two  to  four  Individuals.  The  enciny  showed 
little  desire  to  engage  allied  forces  other  than  by  standoff  attacks  by 
fire  on  flrebases,  Installations,  and  convoys.  While  there  were  generally 
only  VC  local  force  units  In  the  AO,  major  enemy  forces  were  located  in  the 
division  area  of  interest.  The  principal  threat  from  the  B-3  Front  was  the 
93B  Regiment  with  elements  located  in  Base  Area  202.  To  the  east,  elements 
of  the  3d  NVA  Division  of  MR  5  acre  located  In  Base  Area  226  and  constituted 
the  principal  threat.  Collectively,  enemy  forces  totaled  about  6,000  soldiers 
Including  10  Infantry  battalions,  two  artlllery/AA  battalions,  seven  combat 
support  battalions,  and  21  local  force  Infantry  and  sapper  companies.  The 
principal  enemy  activity  In  the  area  consisted  of  movement  of  units,  replace¬ 
ments,  and  supplies  along  well-established  corridors  through  the  area, 
usually  In  support  of  enemy  units  targeted  against  the  pacification  program 
and  allied  Installations  and  LGC.  When  engaged,  the  enemy  normally  made 
every  effort  to  break  contact  and  withdraw. 

Local  Governmental  Activities 


Since  the  movement  of  US  forces  to  the  Central  Highlands  In  1966,  the 
area  around  An  Fhe,  along  QL  19,  and  In  the  Song  Con  Valley  has  been  rela¬ 
tively  stable.  The  CVS  has  progressively  gained  control  of  the  populated 
areas  with  security  being  provided  by  territorial  forces.  The  quality  of  the 
RF/PF  forces  varied,  but  generally  their  effectiveness  was  low.  There  wore 
no  ARVN  forces  In  the  AO,  but  I  frequently  conducted  combined  operations 
with  the  adjaemt  22d  ARVN  Division  and  found  It  to  be  a  combat  effective 
force.  Outside  the  organised  villages.  In  the  jungles  and  mountains,  the 
government  exerted  no  control  over  the  Montagnard  population,  and  showed 
little  Interest  in  wlntilng  their  confidence.  The  Montagnards  sometimes 
acted  as  guides  and  engaged  In  food  production  for  the  enemy. 

U.  S.  Forces 


Other  than  the  normal  IFTV'  and  L'SAKV  combat  support  and  combat  service 
support  elements,  the  4th  Infantry  Division  was  the  major  U.  S.  unit  in 
the  area.  Army  aviation  and  engineer  support  was  limited  and  exerted  a 
restricting  Influence  on  the  desired  tempo  of  tactical  operations. 

Division  Organliatlon  and  Structure.  The  division  was  organleeJ  with 
two  hrlgtdes  of  three  Infantry  battalions  each,  one  mechanlaed  infantry 
battalion,  one  armored  cavalry  squadron,  one  ranger  company.  Division 
Support  Comand,  DIVARTY,  and  normal  aviation,  medical,  and  staff  elemenla. 
The  Infantry  battalions  operated  under  the  control  of  either  of  the  two 
brigades,  while  the  ar  'red  cavalry  squadron  and  the  m'  hanlted  Infantry 
battalion  normally  operated  under  division  control  Resources  of  the 
division  were  used  to  organlie  provisional  units  to  secure  Camp  Kadcllff 
and  to  operate  Its  facilities. 
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lAcMK  ▲etivlfclMa  !•  tiM  aonthf  pr«c«41nB  ay  •rriv«l.  tlMMntt  sf 
tu  ilWilM  Um  In  ••v«ral  l«rg«>*c«l*  op«r«Cloni,  gMtrally 

MM  ftM  tkt  iivltlon  b«a«»  mt  that  tia*  Caap  Enarl  naar  Plalku. 

Cgag  laarl  1m4  bata  tka  Mvlaian't  baaa  caap  alnca  1966,  and  tha  Plalku- 
laatwi-Darlac  araa  katf  kaaa  tha  dtvlaion  principal  AO.  in  April,  ana  brigade 
altea  aaa  f«4a9l*7k4  ba  tha  CONUS  for  inactivation,  and,  iiaultanaaualy, 
tka  dlvtalM  Mva4  faa*  Oaap  Enarl  to  Caap  Radcllff  and  aasuaad  raapontl- 
kiUty  fat  Cka  aaftaM  AO.  Caap  Eadcllff  uaa  run  down  and  ragulrad  axtanalva 
rapaiP  *a4  apftada*  Ika  4ik  aaa  undavalapad,  without  a  tactical  road  nat, 
aad  Vltk  faw  alaa^aO  araa*  far  lira  baaaa  or  landing  aonai.  In  Hay  tha 
Olvlalaa  aatarad  laaa  Aiaa  702  In  Caabodla  at  part  of  the  allied  attack  on 
that  aaaatuary.  Tkla  Oiwtaion-level  operation  at  the  end  of  a  100-alla  LOG 
haavlly  taaaO  agulpMnt  Md  paraonnet. 

Pb«*tbb.iM jKUjet. to .  Whan  I  attuned  connand  of  the  4th  Infantry 
DlvlalM,  Ita  farcM  WMa  alapatad  at  follawt:  Itt  Brigade  wat  conducting 
aparatlona  In  tha  Jwagl*  (vicinity  BR  3792)  approximately  45  kllomatert 
narth«nerchaaat  of  Caap  laOcllff  agtlntt  element t  of  the  3d  NVA  Dlvltlan. 

Tha  2d  IrlgaNa  vat  conducting  operatlont  (vicinity  BR  6075)  approxlMtely 
90  kllanatara  nerth-narthaaat  of  Camp  Radcllff  in  the  Song  Con  Rlvar 
infiltration  earrldar  landing  to  Bate  Area  226.  The  2d  Brigade  targttt 
vara  tlmanta  of  tha  9d  WA  Olvltlon  and  the  CIA  LAI  Provincial  Unit.  The 
let  Sgaadraa,  lOth  Cavdlr7  «aa  conducting  tecurlty  operatlont  along  Highway 
QL  19  from  tha  Pltlku  Dafanaa  Sector  boundary  to  the  Capitol  ROK  Infantry 
01vltlen/4th  Infantry  Olvlalen  boundary.  The  2d  Battalion  (Mechanlaad) , 

•th  Infantry  vat  prappTlag  to  operate  agalnat  the  95B  Regiment  In  kata  area 

202. 


Tha  brigade  aanaavar  battallona  were  deployed  in  widely  dlaparaed  areaa 
In  the  Jungle  aapleylng  ccHpany-alae  element  a  In  search  and  deatrey  opera- 
Clana.  CocMand,  central,  caanunlcatlona,  and  fire  aupport  were  provided 
fra*  a  aerlea  of  mtudlly  aupportlng  fire  bates,  each  secured  by  a  rifle 
eeaipcny.  Ceaipany  apatatlana  generally  involved  some  form  of  platoon  clover* 
leaf  patrol  with  alaMttca  aan*peckteg  three  to  four  days'  accowpa^ylt'S 
aupfllaa. 

Intelllaanca.  Tha  dtvialon  had  a  well-organlead  and  effectlva  G2 
tec t lan  and  uaad  a  funocianlng  data  ttoraga  computer  to  store  and  collate 
data.  It  dapaadad  lartNlp  an  division  and  higher  level  collection  agen- 
claa  for  carpwit  intalllNance  information,  although  captured  docunanta  and 
POWa  ware  alaa  fully  aaplaltad.  Centrally,  howaver,  the  subordinate  unite 
ware  atlll  ada^ing  ca  cha  new  araa,  with  its  thick  vegetation  and  acattarad 
aaaay,  and  had  net  yat  dawalepad  that  important  feel  for  the  anaay  srhlch 
caMa  with  tlM.  Target  acqulaltlon  vas  aleo  difficult  in  the  envlronaant 
daacrlbad. 

I 

Strength  and  TfalNiM.  1  faund  the  division  only  slightly  balow  iuthor- 
laad  atraasgtli,  aaTalilRd  and  lad  by  competent  peraonnel.  Tha  man  srara 
aaparlanead  and  proflclant  In  tactical  tachnlquee.  The  dlvlelon  waa 
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maintaining  at  laaat  110  man  In  tha  field  In  each  rifle  company,  and 
support  elements  were  adequttley  staffed. 

However,  the  personnel  fo.'err^t  for  the  future  was  anything  but  good. 
The  division  contained  a  large  iber  of  "short>tlmers"  who  had  not  met 
redeployment  criteria  when  the  Brigade  was  redeployed,  and  who, 
therefore,  had  remained  In  ocher  elements  of  the  division.  Consequently, 

I  was  faced  with  almost  a  complete  turnover  of  personnel  within  a  three- 
month  period.  Additionally,  there  were  strong  Indications  that  qualified 
replacements  would  not  be  available  In  adequate  numbers  to  compensate  for 
the  large  losses.  Normal  rotation  was  to  cause  a  complete  turnover  of 
the  principal  staff  officers,  and  nearly  every  senior  commander  either 
had  Just  assumed  his  position  or  was  about  to  leave.  Eventually  the 
Infantry  strength  dropped  to  85%,  with,  for  example,  less  that  507.  of  the 
Infantry  E6s  being  available.  Corresponding  shortages  of  majors  and 
captains  also  were  experienced. 

Logistics.  The  logistical  situation,  although  only  recently  tailored 
to  fit  the  relocated  division  at  Camp  Radcllff,  was  well-organised  and 
functioning.  Resupply  to  forward  units  was  principally  by  air,  as  there 
were  practically  no  usable  land  routes  throughout  the  AO.  An  added  bur¬ 
den  was,  therefore,  placed  on  alrc  «ft  from  IFFV  resources  to  support  the 
division  logistical ly.  Maintenance  facilities  at  Camp  Radcllff  were  still 
being  built  or  rebuilt.  This,  plus  the  recent  move  from  Camp  Enarl ,  the 
Cambodian  operation,  and  residual  Internal  adjustments  resulting  from  the 
lost  of  the  brigade  slice,  had  created  unusual  strains  on  equipment  and 
Its  maintenance  that  were  still  being  felt  in  deadline  rates. 

Morale .  I  found  a  high  state  of  morale  and  esprit  de  corps  and  a 
strong  sense  of  accomplishment  and  unit  Identity  throughout  the  division. 
The  recent  operation  In  Cambodia  had  heightened  the  effect.  There  was, 
however,  a  natural  feeling  of  uncertainty  concerning  the  future,  based  on 
the  redeployment  of  the  3d  Brigade  and  the  subsequent  move  from  Camp  Enari. 
Rumors  abounded  concerning  the  Inminent  departure  of  the  remainder  of  the 
division,  which,  along  with  the  approaching  rouitlon  of  many  senior  offi¬ 
cers  and  NCO's,  created  a  situation  requiring  careful  command  attention 
at  all  levels. 


ASSESSMENT 

I  quickly  concluded  that  the  division  essentially  could  operate  any¬ 
where  within  the  AO  at  any  time,  secure  in  the  knowledge  that  the  enemy, 
while  able  to  harass  us,  could  not  preclude  our  mission  accomplishment. 

The  restrictions  on  our  operations  were  much  more  limited  by  the  relative 
lack  of  helicopter  assets,  especially  hooks  (CH-47),  and  by  the  almost 
complete  absence  of  suitable  routes  for  ground  resupply  or  cavalry  and 
mechanised  operations.  Considering  the  division  mission,  while  we  had  the 
basic  capability  to  destroy  the  enemy  forces,  the  major  problem  was,  and 
has  continued  to  be,  to  find  and  fix  the  enemy  so  he  could  be  brought  to 
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batcl*.  With  ch«  inCancry  juac  gaccing  tha  faal  for  the  araa,  I  concludad 
chat  parhapa  naw  tachnlquas  would  avolva  as  wa  laamed  aora  about  tha  anany'a 
accivlcias  and  his  capablllclas.  1  racognlaad  tha  raqulraawnt  for  contln- 
uad  aaiphaais  on  coaplacian  and  furthar  davalopaant  of  tha  loglatlcal 
support  basa  at  Caap  Radcliff  if  wa  wara  to  aalntaln  an  adaquata  aatarial 
raadlnaas  postura.  It  bacaaa  apparant  that  tha  anglnacr  battalion,  now 
minus  ona  cotipany,  %K>uld  ba  naadad  to  halp  davalop  tha  facllltlas  at  Camp 
Radcliff  as  wall  as  to  op«n  up  tha  araa  of  oparations.  It  also  was 
apparant  that  with  a  masslva  pcraonnal  turbulanca  problan  in  tha  laMdlata 
futura,  combat  affactlvanass  could  ba  axpactad  to  dacraasa  slightly,  and 
that  if  a  quick  and  affactiva  training  program  was  not  inltiatad,  an  unac* 
captahla  raductlon  in  combat  affactlvanass  could  rasult.  During  tha  naxt 
faw  months,  I  considarad  my  moat  important  task  baing  that  of  sustaining 
tha  combat  affactlvanass  of  tha  division  so  that  tha  araa  of  influance 
and  tha  tampo  of  oparations  against  tha  anamy  would  not  ba  raducad.  Many 
of  ray  obsarvatlons  ara  associatad  with  that  goal. 

EXPERIENCES  IN  COMMAND 

Tha  task  of  sustaining  or  anhancing  tha  division  combat  affactlvanass, 
while  conducting  actlva  combat  operations  under  tha  conditions  described, 
required  a  major  effect  in  each  of  the  principal  command  functional  areas. 

In  assanca,  its  vary  accomplishment  takas  on  tha  appearance  of  a  military 
operation,  with  subordinate  conmandars  fully  apprised  of  objectives  to  ba 
attained,  tha  staff  anargatlcelly  combining  its  efforts  toward  ona  command 
goal,  and  the  cooperative  support  of  higher  authority  needed.  Once  undar> 
way,  a  nature'  enthusiasm  evolved  which  overcame  many  problems  and  developed 
a  progressively  stronger  unit. 

Tha  sane  progranmad  objective  approach  also  was  used  to  accomplish  our 
redeployment  tasks,  with  similar  success,  as  cll  concerned  participated  in 
the  planned  countdown  to  aero  strength. 

The  apparant  emphasis  on  sustaining  combat  effectiveness  during  an 
unusual  period  of  personnel  turbulence  or  on  re deployment  activities  as 
units  progressively  stood  down  is  not  a  true  picture  of  the  coimand  interest 
and  tramendous  effort  exerted  to  accomplish  tactical  missions.  As  if  by 
plan,  by  mid-October  the  bulk  of  the  training  and  rotational  problem  had 
been  overcome,  only  to  phase  directly  into  the  redeployment  effort.  Conse¬ 
quently,  throughout  the  period  such  tasks  competed  for  the  time  and  energy 
of  my  staff  and  subordinate  commands.  During  these  difficult  times,  it 
became  important  to  kaep  one's  "eye  on  the  ball,"  and  I  continually 
placed  the  priority  effort  in  support  of  our  tsctical  operations. 

Doctrine 


Achievement  of  excellence  in  any  combat  operation  requires  a  high 
order  of  professionalism  which  translated  directly  into  "know-how,"  l.e., 
knowing  what  the  doctrine  is  and  how  to  apply  It.  I  do  not  consider 
Vietnam  tu  have  changed  this  thesis,  except  that  we  have  made  it  more 
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difficult  by  building  up  a  body  of  Jargon  concerning  the  applicable  tech¬ 
niques  employed.  Actually  most  are  well  accepted  techniques  being  taught 
In  our  school  system  but  by  another  name.  In  many  CBaas.  RVN-developed 
techniques  have  no  published  doctrine,  are  often  learned  by  hearsay,  and 
arc  only  loosely  related  to  the  organisation  of  the  ROAD  division. 

I  have  yet  to  sec  a  situation  here  where  accepted  and  established 
tactics  and  techniques  were  not  applicable  and  could  not  have  been  used. 

(I  am  convinced  that  their  use  develops  a  stronger  and  more  productive 
unit.)  One  advantage  to  conducting  operations  In  accordance  with  doctrine 
is  that  during  a  period  of  great  personnel  turbulence,  it  permits  a  leader 
to  relate  Immediately  to  the  newcomer  and  coninunlcate  effectively  with 
him,  as  opposed  to  the  replacement  having  to  learn  a  set  of  terms  different 
from  that  which  he  has  been  taught.  It  makes  his  training  relevant  and 
improves  his  confidence.  Also,  with  properly  trained  personnel,  use  of 
accepted  doctrine  unfolds  an  entire  body  of  techniques  which  may  not 
otherwise  be  thought  about.  An  example  of  an  area  in  which  applied  doc¬ 
trine  Increases  the  combat  power  available  Is  the  perimeter  defense  of  a 
fire  support  base.  In  some  cases  the  responsible  unit  coimnander,  who 
usually  Is  directed  to  "secure  the  perimeter,"  concerns  himself  only  with 
the  actions  of  the  men  on  the  line,  a  form  of  guard  duty.  But  oine  must 
properly  translate  that  task  to  the  deliberate  defense  of  the  fire  support 
base  and  Interpret  the  perimeter  line  as  a  FEBA,  and  he  becomes  concerned 
with  boundaries,  area  of  operations,  close  defensive  and  final  protective 
fires,  security  operations,  and,  in  general,  the  application  of  the  funda¬ 
mentals  of  defense. 

Conducting  operations  in  accordance  with  doctrine  also  provides  stand¬ 
ards  for  training  and  evaluation  of  performance  and  a  yardstick  for  measur¬ 
ing  success.  Due  to  the  studied  Inter-relationship  of  various  elements  of 
tactical  doctrine,  it  also  permits  one  to  uncover  weak  or  strong  areas  not 
otherwise  noted.  For  Instance,  one  may,  but  should  not,  accept  the  failure 
to  provide  a  platoon  leader  with  an  81mm  mortar  FO  on  the  premise  that  the 
platoon  leader  can  adjust  his  own  fires.  What  is  not  acceptable,  among 
others,  is  the  loss  of  a  valuable  alternate  means  of  communications,  the 
fire  control  net,  which  is  of  great  Importance  to  that  platoon  leader. 

Another  advantage  of  the  proper  use  of  doctrine  is  that  it  reduces  pat¬ 
tern-type  operations  and  enhances  flexibility  through  operations  adapted  to 
the  situation.  The  leader  can  make  honest  estimates  of  the  situation  based 
on  his  professional  knowledge  and  Is  not  tied  to  some  unauthenticated  order 
that  "In  'Nam  we  do  It  this  way."  A  demand  to  maintain  proficiency  In  all 
elements  of  the  organisation  will  be  developed,  since  any  may  be  called  upon 
to  perform  their  mission  at  any  time. 

Organisation 

One  of  the  greatest  deterrents  to  the  application  of  proper  doctrine  is 
the  manner  In  which  we  rearrange  the  TOE.  This  tampering  is  excused  by  the 
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•xlM  that  •  co«Mik4«r  thoyld  organlat  his  fores  to  accoaftllsh  his  mission. 
Ths  nssd  to  do  this  is  rmcsgnlssd,  but  ws  and  up  vlth  tha  TOE'S  balng  modl- 
flad  to  pravlda  spaeas  far  bass  camp  oparatlons,  sugnantstlon  to  ths  AG 
awards  sactlan,  aad  all  aarts  of  othar  sctlvltlas--admlttadly  all  worth* 
whlla  and  Justlf labia.  Hawavar,  tha  affact  Is  to  raduca  tha  flaxlblllty 
of  tha  subardlnata  unit  coawsndar  to  organlsa  hla  fores  for  coaibat,  nagate 
tha  ROAD  concapt,  and  to  aaka  Invalid  tha  basis  on  whleh  tha  doctrlna  was 
davalopad.  furthar  campllcata  this  by  assigning  stolnlstrstlva  rasponsl* 
bllltlas  to  tha  brlgada,  as  Is  oftan  dona  In  Vlstnam,  and  ona  quickly  has 
s  situation  to  whleh  only  tha  " short -tlnar”  at  tha  and  of  his  tour  In-country 
can  ralata.  It  baesaas  an  avar  lass  afflclant  and  lass  productive  cycle  as 
tha  reduced  strength  and  unfilled  MOS  positions  create  apparently  excess 
aqulpswnt,  nalntananca  backlogs,  or  knowledge  gaps  In  how  to  use  the  equip* 
nant  which.  In  turn,  establish  s  pattern  of  operations  without  s  function 
balng  parfonsad.  Perhaps  tha  pitfall  Is  Illustrated  in  the  failure  to  use 
tha  AN/PPS*3  for  target  acqulsltlon**lt  Is  Just  too  difficult  to  mslntsln, 
and  tha  personnel  are  needed  to  defend  tha  fire  support  bsBa**or  tha  use  of 
critical  lie's  basting  brush  as  llB's.  since  we  cannot  man-pack  tha  mortars 
and  aimaunltlon  with  tha  limited  manpower  left  to  tha  company.  One  cannot 
expect  maxlsxim  efficiency  from  a  combat  unit  concurrently  performing  admin¬ 
istrative  chorea  In  soma  distant  area  or  reduced  In  strength  by  withdrawn 
spaces  used  to  support  base  esnp  func*^lons.  An  automatic  and  maintained 
personnel  overage  Is  a  must,  else  maneuver  alafsants  suffer. 

Control  of  TOE  Chanaas.  Personal  attention  must  be  given  to  the 
detailed  organisation  of  tha  division,  and  any  modification  to  the  TOE  must 
be  carefully  tailored  to  tha  situation.  Furthar.  unit  commanders  must  be 
rapaatadly  Informed  of  tha  changes  and  Impact  on  their  expected  performance. 
If  not  dona.  In  tha  fog  of  TOE  and  KTOE  changes,  manning  levels,  and 
unfilled  MOS  and  parsonnal  shortages,  commanders  tend  to  lose  sight  of  the 
force  they  should  have  available  to  employ.  A  rifle  company  minus  Its  wea¬ 
pons  squad  In  all  rifle  platoons  and  with  '*'il  Bltm  mortars  In  storage,  no 
mortar  FO's,  and  Its  mortansaii  conducting  search  operations  cannot  be 
expected  to  perform  tha  mission  opacified  In  Its  TOE.  It  is  Incapable  of 
fire  and  maneuver  and  Is  alaiply  ona  big  patrol  on  a  reconnaissance  opera¬ 
tion.  If  this  Is  desired,  than  tha  attendant  loss  of  skills  and  flexibility 
of  employment  must  be  accaptad--vhlch  I  do  not.  Similarly,  a  cavalry  unit 
left  for  long  parldds  of  time  In  a  highway  security  role  will.  If  not 
closely  supervised,  establish  a  guard  roster  and  regard  each  vehicle  and 
tha  skills  of  each  man  as  equal,  with  an  attendant  rapid  loss  In  scout, 
Infantry,  and  mortar  skills.  I  ballava  that  tha  senior  contnanders  must 
pay  close  attention  to  what  la  happening  at  NOS  and  fire  team  level  If 
combat  effactlvanass  Is  to  be  enhanced  and/or  retained.  A  weapons  squad 
leader  position  vacated  and  left  unfilled  means  that  no  one  In  that  com¬ 
pany  reads  FM  23-67.  If  allowed  to  multiply  throughout  other  skills,  many 
useful  techniques  and  procedures  which  constitute  the  expertise  of  the 
unit  disappear  and  combat  of fdctlvanass  Is  reduced,  not  enhanced. 

ROAD  Organisational  Changes  -  AN/PPS-5  Radar.  Some  changes  In  the  ROAD 
organisation  are  useful  and  necessary.  For  example,  the  current  allocation 
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of  cho  AN/PPS«S  ground  turvclllanct  radar  doaa  not  racognlia  threat  or  need. 
In  our  ease,  sightings  were  often  low.  In  addition,  movasMnt  ovar  diffi¬ 
cult  terrain  or  by  helicopter,  combined  with  humidity  problems,  caused  an 
unacceptable  deadline  rate.  As  a  low  density  Item  with  only  a  small  number 
of  personnel  authorised  In  each  battalion,  a  battalion  could  quickly  lose 
Its  use  through  lack  of  repair  parts  or  ?.oss  of  expertise.  Therefore,  I 
consolidated  the  maneuver  battalion  radar  sections  under  the  division  ar¬ 
tillery  connander,  and  took  advantage  of  the  flexibility  gained  by  the  to¬ 
tal  resources  being  available  to  him  to  Improve  training,  maintenance,  and 
utilisation.  After  a  concentrated  maintenance  and  training  period,  the  ra¬ 
dars  were  employed  In  direct  support  of  (and  at  the  request  of)  the  maneu¬ 
ver  elements,  resulting  in  a  greatly  Improved  target  acquisition  and  intel¬ 
ligence  system. 

Air  Cavalry  Troop.  Another  organisational  problem  area  concerns  the 
air  cavalry  troop  of  the  division  armored  cavalry  sq^'adron.  In  classic 
reconnaissance  roles  In  a  conventional  environment,  this  assignment  may  be 
satisfactory,  although  I  tend  to  doubt  it--and  I  am  an  Armor  officer.  In 
Vietnam,  the  heavy  maintenance  and  supply  requirements  of  the  air  cavalry 
troop,  and  the  associated  burden  these  requirements  place  on  the  cavalry 
squadron,  far  outweigh  any  tactical  advantage  which  might  accrue.  Addition¬ 
ally.  the  tactical  functions  performed  by  the  air  cavalry  troop,  with  its 
wide-ranging  ability,  especially  when  compared  with  the  rather  restricted 
mobility  of  ground  cavalry  in  Jungle  and  mountain  terrain,  make  efficient 
control  by  the  squadron  comander  difficult.  The  air  cavalry  troop,  with 
its  VR,  gunship,  and  aero-rifle  platoon  capabilities,  is  an  extremely  use¬ 
ful  and  effective  asset,  especially  for  counterinsurgency  operations.  1 
kept  operational  control  of  the  entire  troop  at  division  level  and  tasked 
the  troop  to  operate  independently  under  division  control  or  to  support 
designated  units.  This  still  placed  a  management  and  support  task  on  the 
cavalry  squadron,  including  the  requirement  to  monitor  aircraft  mainten¬ 
ance  activities  with  which  they  had  little  familiarity,  1  would  advocate 
modifying  the  TOE  to  move  the  air  cavalry  troop  out  of  the  division  cavalry 
squadron  and  Into  the  aviation  battalion.  When  the  armored  cavalry  squadron 
requires  the  air  cavalry  troop.  It  can  still  be  made  available  with  no 
difficulty  in  command  relationships. 

Installation  Defense  Coordinator.  There  Is  one  critical  aspect  of 
the  security  arrangement  for  a  large  Installation  such  as  Camp  Radcllff 
which  I  consider  unsatisfactory  and  which  could  not  be  corrected  with  re¬ 
sources  available  to  me.  This  Is  that  the  security  responsibility  for  the 
Installation  and  the  TAOR  which  surrounds  It  had  been  assigned  to  the  com¬ 
manding  officer,  and  his  staff,  of  a  major  subordinate  comrand  (division 
artillery  or  a  brigade).  In  th .s  capacity,  his  title  is  the  Installation 
Defense  Coordinator  (IDC).  I  contend  that  to  assign  this  mission  to  a  sen¬ 
ior  commander  Is  not  only  unfair  to  him  because  It  places  him  In  a  "two 
hat"  position  both  of  equal  Importance,  but  also  because  it  Is  extremely 
difficult.  If  not  Impossible,  for  him  to  divide  himself  and  his  staff  be¬ 
tween  these  two  tasks  with  maxltsum  efficiency.  The  responsibilities  of 
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Ch«  IDC  m«kt  ch«c  poslcion,  of  Utelf.  «  full  time  taik.  k’hll*  sufficient 
psrsonnsl  resources  can  be  Bade  available  to  organise  a  staff  for  the  IDC, 
an  officer  In  the  grade  of  colonel,  which  the  position  denands.  Is  not 
evisleble  except  es  noted  above.  This  requirement  should  be  recognised, 
and  a  colonel  provided  on  a  case*by-case  basis.  Not  only  would  he  aeauM 
the  IDC  responsibilities,  but  also  the  supervisory  responsibility  for  post 
corenand  functions.  Such  assut:q>tions  would  insure  coordination  of  Inter¬ 
related  activities  and  provide  for  a  smooth  transition  during  periods  of 
drawdown  and  redeployment.  Another  way  to  accomplish  this  would  he  to 
upgrade  the  lieutenant  colonel  deputy  post  corar.ander  (DPC) ,  who  also  nor¬ 
mally  is  taken  out  of  the  division's  hide. 

Slice  Concept  of  Redeployment.  The  brigade  slice  of  divisional  combat 
support  and  combat  service  support  elements  inactivated  in  conjunction 
with  the  redeployment  of  the  3d  Brigade  in  April  did  not  leave  in  the  dlvl 
Sion  the  best  possible  balance  of  these  types  of  unite.  Combat  support 
and  combat  service  support  missions  do  not  diminish  proportionately  with 
the  incremental  withdrawal  of  combat  elements.  I  recognise  that  certain 
space  ceilings  must  be  met,  but  a  more  selective  system  of  space  reduction 
consistent  with  combat  and  environmental  requirements  can  be  made.  As  an 
example,  the  division  could  have  profitably  used  spaces  from  the  medical 
battalion  to  permit  retention  of  more  maintenance  battalion  personnel. 
Correspondingly,  certain  less-essential  headquarters  and  combat  unit  pool 
tlons  could  have  been  eliminated  in  favor  of  retaining  the  Inactivated 
engineer  company.  The  commander  should  be  permitted  to  tailor  the  forces 
for  an  Incremental  drawdown  to  insure  that  those  remaining  et  his  disposal 
can  best  accotTr.odate  the  mission  with  which  he  is  charged. 

Training. 

In  ray  opinion,  a  well-trained  and  tactically  proliclent  unit  is  a 
study  in  contrast.  It  is  at  once  enduring  and  also  fragile;  it  can  with¬ 
stand  the  loss  of  key  personnel  (including  three  battalion  conmanders  in 
one  of  my  units  in  a  relatively  short  period  of  time)  and  still  remain 
intrinsically  strong  while  the  reins  of  leadership  are  being  picked  up. 
The  proficiency  of  such  a  unit  can  be  self-sustaining  provided  it  receives 
replacements  In  a  timely  fashion,  and  providing  also  that  it  adheres  to 
the  fundamental  that  "training  is  continuous.  Interrupt  the  steady  input 

of  new  and  qualified  P’lrsonnel  into  that  unit,  and  the  expertise  and  com¬ 
bat  effectiveness  flows  out.  It  is  a  rare  unit  conenander  Indeed  who  can 
sustain  proficiency  under  such  conditions  or  upgrade  a  poorly-trained 
unit  while  concurrently  conducting  tactical  operations.  This  was  the 
situation  confronting  my  units  for  several  months  and  obviously  called 
for  my  immediate  attention. 

Recogr.liing  that  emphasis  would  be  required  over  a  period  of  time,  1 
elected  a  multi-faceted  approach: 

Units  were  directed  to  conduct  specified  refresher  training  on 

the  firebases. 
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SptcUl  school!  war*  •scabllshsd  In  carcain  tachnlcal  arets,  such 
as  oparations  of  tha  FADAC  and  tha  AK/PPS-5. 

In  othar  araaa,  such  as  laortar  crew  and  machanical  ambush  train- 
Ing,  special  training  taams  traveled  to  tha  units  in  tha  field  to 
provide  tha  Instruction.  A  good  example  was  tha  unmanned  mechanical 
ambush  (which  tha  division  was  not  using  at  all).  Our  training  team 
was  carefully  trained  and  rehearsed  before  proceeding  to  tha  fire 
bases.  It  carried  handout  training  literature  and  realistic  denK>nstra- 
tlon  devices.  By  actually  teaching  tha  subject  on  site,  maximum 
application  of  tha  devices  to  tha  environment  of  the  unit  occurred. 

The  training  and  subsequent  use  of  the  Claymore  in  an  unmanned  ambush 
role  was  quite  successful.  Units  accounted  for  over  25  kills  with 
this  procedure  alone  In  the  first  six  weeks. 

Operations  orders  specified  detailed  methods  and  techniques  to  be 
used  to  Insure  proper  application,  e.g.,  coordination  of  preparatory 
fires  during  combat  assaults  or  the  use  of  multi-ship  LZ's/PZ's  when¬ 
ever  possible. 

Key  leaders  were  enlisted  in  an  instruction  effort  wherever  they 
went,  teaching,  counselling,  advising,  explaining,  and  demonstrating 
the  application  of  fundamentals  at  the  soldier  level.  I  used  the  ADC 
for  maneuver  extensively  in  that  role. 

A  formal  standdown  training  period  at  Camp  Kadcllff  was  initiated. 

It  bacame  the  most  effective  means  to  upgrade  the  quality  of  operations 
as  our  personnel  turnover  continued. 

Standdown  Training.  A  one-week  intensive  training  program,  without 
outside  duties,  provided  an  excellent  opportunity  to  organise  the  units 
properly,  improve  leadership  skills,  and  to  regain  techniques  lost  or 
having  been  slighted.  The  Impact  of  the  personnel  turnover  and  Inadequate 
number  of  small  unit  leaders  was  so  great  that  the  maneuver  battalions  just 
had  to  have  the  time  to  find  themselves.  The  leaders  needed  to  familiarise 
themselves  with  their  organisations  (so  modified  that  they  often  didn't  know 
what  it  should  be)  and  their  men.  The  men  needed  to  work  together  and  to 
learn  more  about  their  equipment.  A  division-directed  training  schedule 
Insured  that  opportunity  to  do  this  would  exist.  The  advantages  gained 
more  than  offset  Che  loss  of  the  battalion  in  the  field  for  the  week,  and 
concurrently  provided  a  better  division  reaction  force  than  had  been  the 
case . 


I  did  not  allow  ray  corrsanders  to  become  so  Involved  with  adding  another 
battalion  combat  day  that  they  failed  to  measure  battalion  effectiveness 
today  and  project  it  for  the  future  operation  they  were  planning.  At  first, 
all  of  the  combined  training  efforts  did  not  stop  completely  the  trend  to¬ 
ward  less  efficient  operations  because  rotational  losses  continued.  How¬ 
ever,  the  tempo  of  operations  gradually  increased  and  incidents  and  acci¬ 
dents  decreased.  Ultimately  the  units  again  became  self-sustaining  organ¬ 
isations,  capable  of  enduring  even  the  Impact  of  the  announced  redeployment 
without  sigii.' flcant  loss  of  tactical  effectiveness  until,  of  course,  they 
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•nt«r«d  eh*  planMd  ttanddown  ph«««  for  rodoployvtnt . 

Roploc— nt  Trplnlni.  Tho  Division  Rcplscoacnt  Trainiitf  School  provod 
to  b«  on  oxtroMly  offoctivc  tool.  1  porsonolly  usod  it  to  give  isy  orionts- 
tion  talk  to  all  tha  raplacoaonts,  aaphaaiaing  idaas  1  considarod  important 
to  thaso  now  mon  ond,  through  thorn,  to  tho  division.  One  significant  prob> 
lom  with  tha  school,  howovar,  was  that  of  tha  four-day  coursa.  Approxinatoly 
ona-half  of  tha  tlma  available  was  spont  on  mandatory  subjacts  diroctod  by 
DA  or  othar  hoadguartara.  While  some,  not  all  by  any  taeant,  of  those  sub¬ 
jects  had  sMrit,  many  could  have  bean  prasantad  as  part  of  POR  <]uallficatlon 
rather  than  tasking  a  combat  division  to  present  than.  Actually,  soma  weed¬ 
ing  out  of  tha  list  is  called  for. 

Concurrent  Unit  Train  Particular  attention  must  ba  given  to  units 

with  multiple  capabilities,  such  as  tha  amored  cavalry  squadron  and  the 
mechanised  infantry  battalion,  to  insure  retention  of  thalr  proficiency 
In  the  essential  skills  involved.  Continued  employment  of  such  units  in 
a  highway  security  role  or,  in  the  case  of  the  machanlaed  Infantry  battal¬ 
ion  In  its  dismounted  role,  quickly  erodes  their  ability  to  operate  in  a 
mounted  mode,  cross-country,  with  a  general  loss  of  flexibility  in  employ¬ 
ment.  Other  associated  techniques,  such  as  use  of  the  engineer  CEV  and 
AV1.B  to  advance  the  force,  end  the  employment  of  ground  resupply,  mainten¬ 
ance  and  evacuation  support,  also  had  to  be  relearned.  To  overcome  these 
deficiencies,  end  to  overcome  the  boredom  of  routine  security  operations, 

I  organised  combined  sms  teams  and  assigned  to  them  carefully  tailored 
reconnaissance  missions  requiring  cross-country  operations  in  semi-cleared 
single  canopy  areas.  These  operations  concurrently  were  training  exercises 
and  tactical  operations,  and  %*erc  paced  to  take  in  account  the  progressive 
Improvement  of  the  unit.  Eventually  all  cavalry  troops  and  mechanised 
Infantry  companies  had  achieved  a  mounted,  cross-country  capability.  Such 
employment  reduced  the  helicopter  blade  time  formerly  required  for  their 
support  and  assisted  in  gaining  ground  access  to  enemy  areas  formerly 
accessible  only  by  air.  The  latter  was  particularly  useful  in  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  the  sr  artillery  against  the  95B  Regiment  in  Base  Area  202. 

Intel  I Igence . 

The  importance  of  intelligence  to  successful  tactical  operations  in 
Vlatnam  has  been  stated  manv  times,  end  I  confirm  the  accuracy  of  that 
view,  especially  in  an  area  where  the  level  of  enemy  activity  is  low.  The 
G2  section  Is  still  the  lead  section  for  tactical  planning  and  its  function 
will  be  served,  if  not  effectively  by  the  C2,  then  by  someone  elBe--the  G3 
or  the  conmander. 

Whan  contacts  with  the  enemv  arc  Insignificant,  there  la  a  tendency  to 
rely  on  information  developed  by  division,  lateral,  and  higher  level  re¬ 
sources  since  units  In  the  field  do  not  develop  a  great  deal  of  informa¬ 
tion.  Under  chase  conditions,  the  brigade  and  battalion  S2  functions  tend 
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CO  atrophy  to  «  clerical  function,  the  significance  of  the  G2/52  estimate 
as  the  foundation  on  which  all  tactical  planning  and  operations  are  based 
is  eroded,  and  internal  collection  plans  aikd  agencies,  such  as  the  vital 
DUARTY  S2,  artillery  battalion  S2,  FO,  and  AO  link,  are  not  productive. 

I  found  that  one  of  the  major  problems  concerning  effective  intelligence 
production  was  the  difficulty  in  confirming  information  available  to  the 
division  as  a  basis  for  reaction  or  for  future  operations.  Since  positive 
intelligence  concerning  enemy  dispositions  and  activities  was  rarely  avail¬ 
able,  our  tactical  operations  often  took  on  the  form  of  reconnaissance 
operations  to  develop  the  information  needed  tactically  to  dispose  our  for¬ 
ces.  In  addition,  I  gave  personal  attention  to  all  intelligence  reports, 
even  the  most  fragmentary,  and  required  some  form  of  rapid  reaction  to 
each,  if  only  to  Insure  distribution  to  the  field.  This  effectively  multl« 
plied  the  information  available,  put  subordinate  S2's  firmly  in  the  business, 
and  improved  our  continuing  estimate.  Perhaps  the  most  remunerative  action 
was  simply  to  focus  the  division's  collection  effort  on  specified  areas  as 
opposed  to  the  broader  view,  which  was  essentially  provided  by  outside 
agencies  anyway.  Specific  directives  for  Inlonratlon  established  a  require¬ 
ment  for  an  effective  intelligence  system  throughout  the  division,  reversing 
the  trend  created  by  the  limited  enemy  activity.  It  is  no  great  trick  to 
sustain  an  effective  intelligence  system  wh.en  enemy  contact  Is  high  and 
there  Is  a  volume  of  data  being  gathered  from  all  available  collection  agen¬ 
cies.  Maintaining  its  effectiveness  during  a  period  of  great  personnel 
turnover,  with  limited  enemy  sign.  Is  an  Important  task  which  the  contiiander 
must  supervise. 

Integrated  Surveillance  System.  We  established  an  Integrated  division 
surveillance  system  to  cover  Infiltration  and  supply  corridors  within  the 
AO,  approaches  and  crossing  points  along  Highway  19,  atid  likely  avenues  of 
approach  to  major  installations  along  Highway  19.  Unattended  Ground  Sensor 
(UCS)  fields  were  expanded  to  include  over  225  UGS.  A  Monitoring  Site 
Element  (.M3E)  of  the  Battle  Area  Surveillance  System  (BASS)  was  obtained 
to  monitor  sensors  from  Hon  Cong  Mountain,  the  dominating  terrain  feature 
In  the  Camp  Radcllff  area.  To  obtain  maximum  area  coverage,  and,  where 
possible,  to  have  different  surveillance  means  complement  one  another, 
planning  was  closely  coordim ted  for  employment  of  all  surveillance  means 
such  as  radar,  searchlights,  night  observation  devices,  airborne  Infrared 
missions,  dayllghtalr  reconnaissance,  anti-personnel  detector  (APD)  mis¬ 
sions.  patrols,  manned  and  mechanical  ambushed,  and  observation  posts.  The 
ultimate  goal  was  to  expand  the  surveillance  system  to  provide  continuous 
coverage  of  critical  terrain  and  avenues  of  approach  throughout  the  AO. 

The  nightly  flow  of  acquired  targe’s  and  an  Improved  intelligence  picture, 
particularly  during  the  last  few  months  of  division  operations,  proved  the 
usefulness  of  the  system. 

Spear  liooby  Traps.  The  enemy  in  the  highlands,  many  of  whom  are  of  Mon- 
tagnard  extraction,  made  effective  use  of  locally  available,  natural  material 
to  harass  our  forces.  One  method  was  the  widely-known  and  publlclfcd 
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punjl  stak*.  Anochtr  •ncounccrcd  u«t  the  tp««r  booby  trap,  %fhlch  contlstad 
of  «  brMch  or  tr*«  tied  back  and  holding  a  spear.  The  device  is  activated 
by  a  trip'Wirc  (usually  a  vine)  placed  across  a  trail.  Whan  activated,  the 
tied«kack  branch  is  released  and  thrusts  a  spear  at  stomach  height  across 
the  trail.  The  spear  itself  may  be  fastened  to  the  branch,  or  it  may  be  cast 
by  the  branch  as  it  swings  on  release.  While  we  suffered  no  casualtiaa  frem 
these  iteais,  they  were  a  potential  threat  to  disiuounted  forces  in  heavy  brush. 
In  areas  where  encountered,  I  directed  point  men  on  trails  to  wear  flak  vests 
as  a  precaution. 

Operations. 

My  mission  required  not  only  combat  operations  but  also  support  of  the 
Vletnamisat ion  and  GVN  pacitlcatlon  programs.  As  a  sub-aone  coordinator, 

I  also  was  tasked  with  certain  adoinist rat Ivc  and  security  functions.  Fi¬ 
nally,  during  my  last  two  months  in  command,  redeployment  of  the  division 
was  a  major  responsibility. 

The  nature  of  thti  operational  environment,  including  the  difficulty 
of  locating  the  enemy,  understandably  created  a  situation  where  a  specific 
objective  to  attack  was  usually  rare,  vague,  or  fleeting.  As  e> result,  we 
conducted  a  presonderance  of  reconnaissance  and  security  operations,  and 
the  opportunities  for  efficient  use  of  fire  and  maneuver  against  a  reason¬ 
ably  fixed  objective  were  few.  Obvious  exceptions  were  our  combet  assaults 
end  the  defense  of  our  fire  bases.  Generally,  however,  small  units  planned 
only  to  move  through  an  area  without  organic  fire  support  means  and  to  call 
for  fires  from  higher  headquarters  if  needed.  Often  when  contact  was  made, 
thn  fire  support  was  not  as  effective  as  it  should  have  been,  and  in  turn, 
the  maneuvering  element  did  not  perform  as  effectively  as  it  might  have. 
Careful  advance  planning  to  Insure  clear-cut  missions  and  proper  combat 
support  and  innovative  application  at  all  levels  of  the  principles  of  the 
objective  and  of  fire  and  maneuver  beca-^e  the  basis  for  Improved  perform¬ 
ance.  Some  observations  of  tactical  operations,  and  actions  which  I  toek, 
are  discussed  below. 

Planning.  If  the  tempo  of  combat  operations  required  for  mission 
sccompl tshment  is  to  be  maintained,  each  headquarters  must  assign  to  Its 
subordinate  elements  specific  objectives  with  a  requirement  that  they  be 
accomplished  within  e  designated  period.  Without  such  specific  direction, 
the  small  unit  leader  is  forced  to  rely  solely  on  his  judgment  as  to 
what  he  can  and  should  accomplish,  and  at  what  rate.  This  decision,  of 
course,  nay  not  contribute  to  the  result  desired  by  the  higher  consnander 
who  assignad  the  general  mission.  Concise  and  sufficiently  detailed 
direction  from  above  supports  mission  accomplishment  more  than  submission 
of  plans  summaries  upward  from  each  level;  the  upward  flow  of  plans 
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sunnarlts  •vcncuklly  leads  to  bad  staff  practices,  lack  of  positive  control, 
and  a  reduced  tenpo  of  operations.  I  took  positive  action  to  Insure  that 
staffs  at  all  levels  did  their  jobs,  and  did  not  push  off  their  functions 
to  subordinate  units.  This  sace  approach  provided  the  basis  for  proper 
fire  support  planning  at  all  levels. 

It  is  important  that  plans  for  tactical  operations  include  specific 
objectives  to  be  accomplished.  Only  bv  so  doing  can  one  Insure  that  the 
purpose  of  the  operation  is  being  achieved,  and  that  some  basis  for  mission 
accomplishment  is  provided.  The  practice  of  simply  assigning  an  AO  which  a 
unit  is  to  "work  out"  often  results  in  a  lack  of  coordinated  effort  among 
various  elements  involved  in  the  overall  operations;  further,  units  at  vari¬ 
ous  levels  of  command  perform  tactical  operations  which  do  not  contribute  to 
the  overall  objective  desired.  Much  of  this  Is  residual  to  the  old  search 
and  destroy  concept  In  which  body  count  was  the  measure  of  success  and  no 
one  was  particularly  concerned  with  how  a  unit  accomplished  this  mission  in 
an  AO  so  long  as  the  element  oriented  on  and  killed  the  enemy.  While  there 
Is  much  to  be  said  for  that  approach  in  another  environment,  in  a  situation 
where  the  primary  missions  might  be  ones  of  interdict lo..  or  reconnaissance, 
more  clearly  stated  objectives  are  required  for  mission  accomplishment. 

One  cannot  just  simply  forward  mission-type  orders  to  a  brigade  head¬ 
quarters,  already  encumbered  by  administrative  responsibilities,  as  it  plac¬ 
es  a  task  on  a  brigade  staff  that  they  are  tiot  organlied  lo  perform,  espe¬ 
cially  during  a  period  of  high  personnel  turnover.  It  also  results  in  in¬ 
adequate  planning  and  further  distorts  the  TOE  as  the  commander  rearranges 
his  personnel  to  accomplish  the  tasks  he  is  asked  to  perform. 

To  overcome  this  practice,  I  required  the  division  staff  to  develop  de¬ 
tailed  plans.  These  were  based  on  rey  own  concept  of  future  operations,  peri¬ 
odically  announced  In  a  timely  manner.  This  provided  lime  for  subordinate 
cotmanders  to  develop  their  plans  concurrent  with  ours,  and  for  the  division 
staff  to  develop.  In  detail,  the  support  requirements  essential  for  such 
operations.  While  there  were  often  modi f ' .et ions  to  such  plans,  the  factors 
had  been  carefully  considered  and  the  various  echelons  of  command  were  fully 
acquainted  with  the  mission. 

I  also  required  senior  contr.anders  lo  brief  on  their  plans.  This  pro¬ 
vided  me  an  excellent  opportunity  to  Insure  that  all  aspects  of  taclicijl 
planning.  Including  the  maneuver,  fire  support,  and  other  support  require¬ 
ments,  had  been  met,  and  that  their  tactics  achieved  the  Intent  of  my  concept 
of  operations.  In  addition,  the  briefing  provided  an  excellent  form  of 
training  during  the  difficult  period  of  personnel  turbulence. 

Maneuver.  The  capability  to  maneuver  effectively  in  the  division  AO 
was  continually  restricted  by  the  jungle  terrain,  lack  of  an  adequate  road 
net,  and  Inadequate  hellccpttr  and  engineer  support.  Consequently,  many 
tactical  techniques,  such  as  Eagle  Flights,  which  may  have  proved  effective 
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could  HOC  b«  suttalntd,  iior  could  tactical  trail*  ba  davelopad  tatonslvaly 
to  la^rova  ch*  ground  aobility  of  our  maneuver  clamcnts.  Very  ctraful 
planning  to  achieve  oaxlisua  efficiency  with  the  United  resources  available 
was  required  to  nalntaln  the  tempo  of  operations. 

Concept  of  .^laneuver.  After  evaluating  the  tactical  situation  In 
which  the  division  was  employed,  I  de'erwlned  to  reduce  to  the  islniwun, 
search  and  destroy  operations  deep  in  the  jungle  and  to  concentrate  on  inter- 
dieting  the  various  infiltration  routes  closer  to  the  enemy  base  areas  and 
to  Che  populated  regions.  By  requiring  him  to  come  to  me,  as  opposed  to 
going  after  him,  I  was  able  to  reduce  the  overall  support  requirements,  gain 
more  control  of  troop  dispositions,  and  improve  my  opportunity  to  work  In 
support  of  Vietnaaiaat ion  and  pacification. 

Flexibility  in  Operatior>s.  It  was  also  important  to  open  up  the 
erea  of  operations  so  that  the  efficient  use  of  all  available  resources 
could  be  made.  The  progressive  development  of  fire  support  bases  through- 
out  the  tree  of  operations  continued,  since  iMs  enhanced  flexibility 
significantly;  also  stressed  was  the  development  of  roads  end  trails  so 
that  maximum  ground  access  to  the  AO  could  be  achieved.  This  latter  practice 
not  only  saved  blade  time  for  more  efficient  use  elsewhere,  but  also  supported 
the  paclficatlonA'ietnamiiatlon  effort  since  CVS  forces  could  use  iatprevad 
roads  one*  they  became  responsible  for  the  ares.  Also  stressed  was  the  in¬ 
creased  use  of  the  mechanised  units  in  cross-country  operations,  off  the 
highway;  there  is  a  tendency  either  to  restrict  these  units  to  operations 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  highway  or,  in  the  case  of  the  raechanlaed  infantry 
units,  to  use  them  in  a  dismounted,  air  assault  role.  Neither  of  these 
approaches  capitalised  on  the  trerendous  capabilities  of  the  mechanised  units. 
A  dismounted  mechanised  rifle  company  will  have  far  fewer  man  in  the  field 
than  a  normal  rifle  company  and,  at  ;he  same  time,  it  places  more  of  a  demand 
for  halicoptar  resources.  To  achleve^Taxlmun  flexibility,  it  Is  essential 
that  every  effort  be  made  to  utilise  to  the  iraximur  degree  possible  all  the 
resources  of  'he  division,  and  to  Insist  that  they  be  emplryed  in  a  manner 
compatible  with  their  capabilities. 

Surprise  and  Mutually  Supporting  Fire  Beses.  Efficient  operations 
require  that  careful  attention  be  paid  to  achieving  surprise.  Th*  massive 
effort  required  to  develop  or  to  reoccupy  battalion  fire  support  bases 
inaiadlataly  signals  sll  enemy  elements  in  the  area  that  operations  arc  about 
to  begin.  This,  coupled  with  the  pattern-type  operations  routinely  conducted 
by  the  manauvar  elements,  such  as  the  cloverleaf,  raterlally  reduces  the 
capability  to  surprise  the  enemy.  Unless  a  large  force  was  Inserted  in  the 
area,  the  ananv  easily  avaded  the  rather  limited  area  of  Influance  that  rifle 
companies  can  axart  at  any  given  tine.  To  expand  the  Impact  of  our  operations 
over  th*  largest  possible  area,  and  to  ’'educe  the  enemy  capability  to  raapond 
predictably  to  our  operations,  I  changed  the  policy  of  requiring  mutually 
supporting  firs  basas.  The  threat  in  the  area  did  not  indicate  the  raquitimienl 
for  this  and,  by  achieving  properly  organised  defense  perimeters,  the  risk 
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could  be  Accepted.  A  key  element  In  this  decision  wss  the  coordination  end 
integration  of  all  available  fires  into  final  protective  fires  for  the  fire 
base,  including  direct  artillery  fires,  such  as  killer  Junior,  beehive,  and 
firecracker,  from  within  the  fire  support  base.  This  requires  that  artil¬ 
lery  pieces  be  as  carefully  emplaced  to  provide  final  protective  fires  as 
are  the  crew-served  weapons  along  the  FEBA. 

Coordinated  Operations.  The  nature  of  the  mission,  enemy,  and  AU 
made  it  apparent  that  available  division  forces  alone  would  be  Ina'^equate 
for  decisive  operations  against  the  major  enemy  units  along  the  periphery 
of  the  division  AO.  Tliere  were  sufficient  FWMAF  and  ARVN  forces  available 
In  the  area  to  achieve  the  desired  troop  density  necessur"  .or  decisive 
action.  Accordingly,  1  encouraged  coordinated  operations  against  the  enemy 
in  established  base  areas.  Comblr.ing  operations  with  the  AKVN  also  gave 
me  an  opportunity  to  accomplish  support  of  the  Vietnamlaatlon  program. 

Tactical  Methods.  As  usual,  enemy  activities  tended  to  dictate 
the  tactics  employed  against  him  for  mission  accomplishment.  The  follow¬ 
ing  are  my  observations  of  the  effectiveness  of  various  tactical  methods 
in  the  operations  environment  described. 

Search  and  Destroy  Operations.  1  foui  d  the  habitually 
employed  search  and  destroy  operation  to  be  essentially  unproductive  In  my 
^0.  The  units  that  were  ordinarily  available  to  commit  to  in  optration 
usually  could  not  saturate  the  area  and  It  was  difficult  to  prevent  the 
enemy  from  evading  and  to  bring  him  to  battle.  In  addition,  since  there 
were  never  any  strong  Indications  of  significant  enemy  cache  sites  In  the 
AO,  area  searches  were  usually  unremunerative.  The  actual  company  area  o 
Influence  In  such  an  operation  rarely  exceeds  one  square  kilometer,  and 
Is  also  not  effective  as  a  concurrent  interdiction  effort.  The  limited 
number  of  subordinate  leaders  available  tended  to  cause  the  units  to 
operate  in  platoon-level  formations,  heavily  loaded  down  with  three-four 
days'  supplies.  The  overall  result  was  a  slow-moving  formation  which, 
while  adequately  searching  out  Its  limited  area  of  Influence,  provided 
very  little  Information  concerning  enemy  activities  In  the  area  In  general. 
It  was  a  small  Inconvenience  for  enemy  moving  along  a  commo-1 lalson  route 
to  evade  an  Infantry  company  conducting  traditional  search  and  destroy 
operations. 


Reconnaissance  Operations.  I  found  that  emphasizing 
reconnaissance  operations  provided  me  with  a  greater  probability  of 
Initiating  contact  with  the  enemy  and  more  information  concerning  his 
activities  than  search  and  destroy  operations.  Reconnaissance  operations 
planned  specifically  as  offensive  action  to  establish  contact,  with  emphasis 
on  speed  of  movement  In  multi-formations  over  a  broad  area  against  specified 
target  or  objective  areas,  proved  to  be  an  excellent  method  to  develop  the 
situation.  These  operations  were  also  more  compatible  with  ray  concurrent 
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InttrdlcClon  mission  In  ch«  AO  and,  when  proparly  planned,  provided  a 
beccar  basis  for  a  reaction  force  to  pile  onto  any  enemy  contacts  made. 

These  operations  also  provided  a  basis  for  confirming  Intelligence  infor¬ 
mation  derived  from  other  sources  and,  properly  employed,  tended  to  throw 
the  enemy  off-balance  and  to  make  him  unsure  of  our  activities.  Further, 
they  were  compatible  with  the  concept  of  enlarging  our  area  of  Influence  by  no 
longer  requiring  that  fire  bases  be  mutually  supporting.  It  was  possible  to 
move  units  In  and  out  of  or  through  the  area  to  check  specific  reconnaissance 
objectives  at  a  pace  established  by  the  commander,  as  opposed  to  the  rate  of 
moveaant  determined  by  a  search  operation.  These  operations  also  provided 
an  opportunity  to  employ  combat  support  means,  such  as  air  supper  t  or  ar¬ 
tillery  raids,  against  targets  that  would  otherwise  not  have  been  uncovered 
In  a  stylised  search  and  destroy  operation. 

Sweep  Operations.  Sweep  operations  conducted  on  a  broad  front, 
perhaps  a«  a  variation  of  reconnaissance  operations,  do  have  some  practi¬ 
cal  application  In  the  area,  although  they  can  be  as  unproductive  as  search 
a.td  destroy  operations  In  fixing  the  enemy  and  forcing  him  to  battle.  They 
do,  however,  have  the  effect  of  flushing  the  enemy  from  areas  in  which  he 
may  have  been  employed  against  the  friendly  population  and  forcing  him  to 
retreat  into  his  base  sanctuaries.  When  used  along  the  periphery  of  pop¬ 
ulated  areas  and  along  the  enemy's  LOCs,  such  operations  compressed  the 
enemy  Into  more  remunerative  and  targetable  positions.  In  much  the  same  way 
as  a  sheepherde'  and  his  dog  tend  to  keep  a  flock  together,  it  is  possible 
through  such  operations  to  achieve  a  target  worthy  of  attack  by  superior 
force.  While  It  Is  possible  to  compress  the  enemy  forces  by  such  methods, 

I-  Is  extremely  difficult  to  fix  such  targets  so  as  to  cause  the  enemy  to 
fight  If  he  does  not  elect  to  do  so.  In  a  large  area  of  operations  where 
the  enemy  has  no  defensible  objectives  other  than  his  own  survival,  he 
will  not  stand  and  fight  unless  all  the  avenues  of  escape  are  blocked  and 
his  lines  of  cotmunlcat Ion  severed. 

Encirclement  Operations.  Fixing  the  enemy  that  operated  in 
Base  Area  226  by  encirclement  or  seallng-off  his  avenues  of  escape  would 
have  required  a  major  force  and  high  troop  density  to  be  successful.  Employ¬ 
ment  of  a  single  brigade  In  such  circumstances  may  harass  the  enemy  and  may 
effectively  prevent  him  from  accomplishing  his  mission  of  Inhibiting  the 
pacification  effort,  but  it  will  not  bring  him  to  decisive  combat.  In  the 
absence  of  the  major  force  required,  such  as  a  combined  ^th  Division  effort 
with  elements  of  the  adjacent  ROK  and  ARVN  divisions  and  the  173d  Airborne 
Brigade,  the  principal  tactical  activity  that  can  be  accomplished  effectively 
Is  interdiction  operations. 

Interdiction  Operations.  Ample  opportunity  existed  in  the 
division  area  of  Interest  for  Irterdlction  operations,  either  along  the 
LOCs  leading  to  enemy  rear  services  units,  along  his  varic  js  coamo- 1 ialson 
routes,  or  along  his  avenues  of  approach  to  populated  areas.  Such  operations 
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require  chat  the  unit  operate  on  a  broad  front  and  that  aa  many  points  of 
Interdiction  be  established  as  can  be  developed.  Qualified  unit  leader¬ 
ship  Is  essential  as  units  must  operate  at  the  fire  team  level  as  opposed 
to  the  platoon  level  In  order  to  achieve  the  coverage  on  a  broad  front 
that  Is  required.  Otherwise  the  enemy  simply  evades  the  fr  endly  dispo¬ 
sitions  and  continues  to  accomplish  his  mission.  All  applicable  techniques 
must  be  stressed,  Including  the  offensive  use  of  mechanical  ambushes, 
manned  ambushes,  daytime  patrols,  OP's  and  listening  posts.  Even  the  obvi¬ 
ous  establishment  of  platoon  and  company  patrol  bases  along  principal 
routes  of  Infiltration  Units  the  alternatives  available  to  the  enemy  and 
channelizes  him  Into  the  other  points  of  Interdiction  In  the  area.  In 
addition,  these  pa'  :ol  bases  provided  the  opportunity  to  bring  available 
fire  support,  such  as  the  Slnr  mortar.  Into  use  and  to  reduce  the  load 
carried  by  the  individual  soldier,  thus  making  his  overall  activities  more 
productive.  Intelligence  reports  indicated  that  such  division  operations 
materially  reduced  the  enemy  capability  to  build  up  his  supplies  after 
the  Cambodian  operations  and  were  undoubtedly  important  in  reducing  the 
level  of  enemy  activities  in  Blrh  Dlnh  Province. 

Security  Operations.  The  division  was  responsible  for  the 
security  of  both  Camp  Radcllff  and  the  portion  of  Highway  QL  19  within 
the  division  AO;  hence,  security  operations,  per  se,  were  a  matter  of 
utmost  Importance.  Along  the  highway,  such  operations  usually  took  the 
form  of  OP's  established  In  close  proximity  to  the  road  and  small  security 
forces  located  at  critical  points  such  as  bridges  and  defiles.  Essen¬ 
tially,  this  Is  a  point  defense  posture  since  forces  were  employed  to  no 
great  depth  on  each  side  of  the  road.  It  was  similar  for  base  defense 
operations,  where  a  perimeter  line  provided  the  immediate  security  required. 
Against  such  dlspostlon  the  enemy  conducts  standof f  attacks  by  fire  with 
generally  ineffective  results.  As  to  QL  19,  this  type  of  defense  often 
resulted  In  the  security  force  itself  (combat  vehicles  and  bunkers  along 
the  highway)  being  the  target  as  opposed  to  enemy  attacks  against  the 
convoys.  To  be  truly  effective,  however,  we  found  that  such  security 
forces  must  be  augm.ented  by  reconnaissance  operations,  perhaps  to  a  depth 
of  20  kilometers  on  either  side  of  the  defensive  objective.  Forces  oper¬ 
ating  thus  provided  vital  Information  concerning  the  enemy  activities  and 
Interdicted  his  forces  before  they  could  be  brought  to  bear  against  the 
security  objective.  Such  extended  security  operations  also  provided  a 
sound  basis  for  support  of  the  Vietnamlzat ion  and  pacification  programs, 
since  the  troops  employed  in  these  activities  have  the  opportunity  to 
work  in  close  coordination  with  local  territorial  forces  and  concurrently 
to  provide  a  measure  of  security  to  the  populated  areas. 

Tactical  Techniques.  The  concept  of  tactical  operations  which 
I  followed  and  found  most  successful  necessitated  careful  attention  to 
appropriate  tactical  techniques.  Because  of  the  rapid  loss  of  expertise, 
emphasis  on  techniques  became  a  primary  area  of  concern  throughout  the 
division.  However,  as  most  were  basic  techniques  applicable  to  a  unit  in 
any  tactical  environment,  I  shall  not  elaborate  further  on  them. 
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Anibuih  Tcchplques.  Anbush  patrols  were  especially  useful 
In  Interdiction  operations.  Even  so,  1  found  It  necessary  to  continually 
emphasise  the  offensive  nature  of  (canned  ambushes,  and  to  stress  that  they 
be  planned  carefully  and  their  emplacement  supervised  by  qualified  leaders. 
Unless  supervised  In  detail,  ambushes  rapidly  deteriorate  Into  a  form  of 
local  security  for  a  platoon  night  position,  with  the  concept  of  supporting 
fires  being  essentially  defensive,  rather  than  offensive. 

To  cover  adequately  the  expanded  AO,  the  mechanical  ambush 
was  very  useful.  Properly  employed  in  an  offensive  mode,  it  multiplies 
many  times  the  points  of  interdiction  and  the  area  of  influence  that  a 
unit  may  have. 

1  also  found  the  stay-behlnd  ambush  to  be  useful.  Inevitably 
following  our  retirement  from  a  patrol  or  fire  base,  the  enemy  would  recon- 
nolter  the  site  and  some  of  our  most  productive  contacts  resulted  from  this 
type  of  an  ambush.  Although  we  had  repeated  success  with  this  technique, 
the  enemy  never  seemed  able  to  vary  his  pattern  of  operations,  Invariably 
conducting  reconnaissance  of  bases  following  our  departure. 

Defense  Techniques.  Perhaps  the  most  remunerative  tech* 
nlques  emphasised  were  those  having  to  do  with  the  defense  of  fire  support 
bases.  By  emphasizing  the  basics,  such  as  the  proper  emplacement  and  employ¬ 
ment  of  the  M60  machine  gun  In  Its  final  protective  fire  role;  clever  use 
of  passive  defense  measures;  active  employment  of  OPs;  and  insistence  on  the 
Integration  of  all  fire  support,  wo  Improved  our  defenses  and  enhanced  the 
combat  power  available,  thus  releasing  maneuver  elements  for  other  operations. 
This  Improved  defensive  posture  was  a  factor  in  using  non-mutually  supporting 
fire  support  bases,  which  when  combined  with  the  additional  maneuver  elements 
available  permitted  ne  to  expand  our  active  AO. 

As  anyone  who  has  been  here  knows,  a  tremendous  amount  of 
effort  goes  Into  the  development  of  a  good  fire  base.  If  one  Is  to  main¬ 
tain  a  proper  tempo  and  flexibility  of  operations,  the  amount  of  time  re¬ 
quired  to  reoccupy  and  reconstruct  a  fire  base  should  be  minimized.  Accord¬ 
ingly,  prior  to  leaving  a  fire  base  we  spent  a  great  deal  of  time  preparing 
It  for  our  eventual  return.  Kor  example  sandbags  were  carefully  stacked  and 
all  overhead  materials  were  arranged  so  that  positions  and  the  entire  base 
might  be  observed  from  the  air  prior  to  Its  reoccupation.  Ke  did  not  destroy 
bunkers  or  positions  which  we  had  previously  constructed. 

Control  of  Air  Space.  Another  long-ago-establ  1  shed  and 
Important  technique  that  we  emphasized  was  control  of  the  air  space  above 
the  battlefield.  One  must  emphasize  repeatedly  the  need  for  the  coirmander 
on  the  ground.  In  many  cases  a  young  and  relatively  Inexperienced  platoon 
leader,  to  control  the  air  above  him  so  that  h^  may  concurrently  employ  his 
mortars,  artillery,  gunshlps  and  AIREVAC  dustoff  missions.  These  may  be  In 
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•ddiclon  CO  •urvolllanc*  ond  coa&and  and  control  aircraft.  Whan  Improperly 
controlled,  gunihips  tend  to  dominate  the  battlefield  to  the  detriment  of 
all  ocher  essential  operations  In  the  area.  (For  example,  too  many  conmand- 
ers  will  check-fire  artillery  when  gunshlps  arrive  to  attack  a  target. 

Still  others  stop  all  offensive  actions  in  a  contact  area  while  AIREVAC 
operations  are  conducted.)  The  coomtander  on  the  ground  can  effectively 
coordinate  and  control  almost  all  of  these  operations  simultaneously, 
provided  he  has  planned  ahead  for  such  an  eventuality,  has  available  to 
him  the  normal  FO  parties  and  authorised  coianunlcations  (working  properly), 
and  has  the  key  positions  In  his  organization  filled.  If  he  then  demands 
that  his  personnel  carry  out  their  appropriate  functions,  he  can  coordinate 
the  air  space  conflicts  to  his  advantage. 

Fire  Support.  The  difficulty  of  maintaining  organic  fire  support 
means  in  close  proximity  to  the  maneuver  elements,  and  the  inability  of 
the  forward  observers  to  find  appropriate  vantage  points  from  which  to 
acquire  targets  and  adjust  fires  led  to  some  bad  practices  in  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  fire  support.  I  found  the  artillery  flrlfig  units  to  be  proficient 
and  capable  of  delivering  their  fires  accurately,  but  there  were  problems 
concerning  employment,  target  acquisition,  classification  of  targets, 
controlled  adjustment,  and  fire  support  planning. 

Employment .  Sustained  operations  over  large  areas  of  operation 
in  the  Central  Highlands  had  led  the  division  to  employ  firing  batteries 
habitually  in  a  fragmented  manner.  Study  indicated  that  this  understand¬ 
able  violation  of  the  concept  of  massed  firepower  was  not  required  to 
support  my  concept  of  operations  in  the  now-reduced  area  of  operations. 

A  realignment  of  the  maneuver  elements  of  the  division  permitted  the  con¬ 
solidation  of  artillery  into  battery-sized  elements;  the  result  was  maximum 
effective  massed  artillery  fire  support  Irrediately  available  to  all 
division  elements.  (And  some  very  happy  battery  cotmanders  who  were  finally 
afforded  the  opportunity  to  show  their  stuff.) 

Upon  some  occasions,  I  used  the  technique  of  artillery  or  mortar 
’hip  shoots."  (I  am  sure  this  is  not  new.)  This  involves  the  offsetting 
of  an  artillery  or  4,2  mortar  platoon  some  distance  from  the  fire  support 
base  so  that  mutual  defensive  fires  could  be  exchanged  or  to  expand  the 
area  of  coverage  from  that  available  from  the  fire  support  base.  1  con¬ 
trolled  this  practice  carefully  and  would  not  allow  it  to  become  habitual, 
else  I  was  back  in  the  business  of  fragmented  artillery  and  using  security 
forces  which  could  have  been  better  employed  as  maneuver  elements.  Actu¬ 
ally,  I  discovered  that  more  frequent  moves  of  the  fire  support  base  and/or 
the  establishment  of  company  patrol  bases  to  be  an  efficient  alternative. 

Target  Acquisition.  Intelligence  officers  should  coordinate  the 
employment  of  the  various  target  acquisition  agencies  as  an  important 
means  of  collecting  intelligence  infonriatlon.  Without  close  supervision. 
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however,  Che  C2/S2  Cen4e  ce  gein  control  of  the  terget  ecguleltlen  weans 
and  eagloy  cliea  In  •  genargl  eurvelll^ce  role,  thus  denying  their  norwel 
aagloyaent  in  direct  gugpert  ef  a  sgecific  ogeracion.  Aggressiva  anploy- 
■enc  of  target  ecfelatttee  eeena  ao  that  the  division  firepower  capabilities 
are  fully  eagleited  eeterlelly  eaalata  the  eMneweer  eleeents  to  achieve  their 
objectives  and  Miet  he  gtvae  priority  over  the  general  intelligence  collec* 
cion  effort.  I  cerefelly  planned  the  eaploywent  of  the  various  target  aeguisi- 
tlon  BMens  svsilehle  to  M  CO  tneure  that  aggrogriate  surveillance  was  being 
maintained  throughewt  the  dO.  To  this  end,  1  consolidated  all  tha  AN/PPS>5 
radars  under  DIVAITY  ceecrel,  coordinated  the  oagleynent  of  Amy  observation 
helicogtars,  and  tnatated  Chat  Cha  artillery  waintaln  aerial  observers  either 
aveilable  or  on  station  In  all  operational  areas.  Further,  I  made  a  deter¬ 
mined  effort  to  gat  the  ewthorlaed  FO's  back  into  the  unit  structure.  An 
Infantry  battalion,  for  eMegla,  considering  FO*s  fros  its  direct  support 
artillery  battalion  plus  ita  PO's  for  organic  mortars,  should  have  evallable 
some  20  FO's,  a  sufficient  nueher  to  pemlt  a  guallfied  observer  with  each 
plecoon-sised  leaneuver  element.  However,  during  periods  of  reduced  strength, 
organic  FO's  are  likely  to  be  absorbed  into  a  mortar  crew  proper  and  the 
artillery  FO's  reduced  to  the  specialist  four  level.  This  pitfall  restricts 
the  proper  application  of  fires,  and  no  natter  how  proficient  the  fire 
delivery  meens  may  be,  laaKlmum  effect  Is  not  achieved. 

Adjustawint  of  Fires.  As  has  always  been  the  case,  close  attention 
must  be  paid  to  the  control  end  adjustment  of  fires.  Organic  fire  request 
nets  of  mortar  platoons  often  ere  not  used,  thus  necessitating  that  fire 
adjustment  by  platoon  or  squad  leaders  be  controlled  over  the  connand  nets. 
(Frequently,  the  coonand  net  le  also  being  employed  on  an  emergency  basis 
for  an  AIRFVAC.)  Obviously,  this  leads  to  delays  in  either  the  effective 
employment  of  the  maneuver  element  or  In  the  eppllcatlon  of  fires.  We  used 
meny  meens  to  adjust  fires  end  found  ell  of  them  successful,  the  FAC's,  the 
gunship  pilots,  end  artillery  aerial  obeervers  to  name  only  three. 

Target  Cleeslflcatlon.  The  proper  classification  of  targets  is  a 
prelude  to  proper  fire  support  planning.  To  cell  ell  defensive  targets,  for 
example,  DILTA  TANGOs  is  to  ignore  the  different  techniques  employed  In  deliv¬ 
ering  defensive  fires,  and  tha  different  Intent  to  be  served  by  such  fires. 
Certainly  there  Is  e  significant  difference  between  the  rectangle  of  disper¬ 
sion  provided  by  cleae  defcnetve  fires  using  a  base  gun,  and  final  protective 
fires  In  which  each  tube  hee  been  individually  registered.  Often,  If  one 
dost  not  carefully  clesaify  fires,  one  also  finds  DELTA  TANGOs  being  used  for 
offensive  operations  as  eggosed  to  more  appropriately  planned  offensive  fires. 

In  my  oginion,  ene  eC  the  most  unremuneratlvc  fire  support  activities 
Is  the  HM  fire  program.  Tbaaa  flrae  arc  usually  effective  only  when  enemy 
activities  have  baan  raaaanably  flxad.  Othcrvlaa,  fires  tend  to  be  placed  on 
localities  derived  from  unraalittlc  eetlmataa  ae  to  where  the  enamy  might  be, 
or  from  slmgla  aaewaftlana  that  tha  anamy  might  still  be  prcecnt  in  an  area 
In  %/hlch  he  was  found  ta  ba  ogarating  at  soma  tlma  in  the  paet.  I  eliminated 
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Hill  fire  completely  unless  there  wes  clear  evidence  that  the  fires  were 
effective.  This  also  reduced  sigrlficantly  the  amount  of  aiwuunltlon  expended 
In  the  division.  The  foregoing  Is  directed  toward  H&I  fires  of  artillery 
and  mortars.  There  Is  another  weapon,  however,  with  which  "Hil "  can  be  used 
most  effectively  in  a  reconnaissance  by  fire  role,  and  that  Is  the  M79  Cren* 
ade  Launcher.  V.'e  used  this  weapon  thusly  both  in  the  offensive  and  defensive 
mode.  I  cannot  leave  the  M79  without  opining  that  it  is  one  of  the  finest 
weapons  we  have,  and  the  Army  is  making  a  grave  error  if  it  la  superseded  by 
something  like  the  'over  and  under,  which  was  beginning  to  arrive  In  the 
division.  One  has  merely  to  figure  out  how  wuch  amrounltlon  the  Individual 
soldier  can  carry  to  find  credence  for  my  argument. 

Fire  Support  Planning.  The  extensive  areas  of  operation  assigned 
to  maneuver  elements  and  the  wide  separation  of  forces  allowed  fire  support 
coordination  and  control  to  be  decentralized  to  the  tnaxlmum.  As  a  result, 
the  declsIon-maklng  level  for  determination  of  which  fire  support  means  to 
employ  is  frequently  as  low  as  company  level. 

I  insisted  that  the  fire  support  planning  system  work  throughout  all 
echelons  of  the  division.  This  was  not  easy  because  where  a  fire  direction 
center  does  not  exist  above  battery  level,  there  is  a  tendency  to  Ignore 
proper  fire  planning  procedures.  Nonetheless,  1  directed  that  appropriate 
fires  be  planned  to  support  either  the  offensive  or  defensive  maneuver  envi¬ 
sioned,  In  order  to  take  maxinum  advantage  of  all  available  weapons  systems. 
Target  lists  were  developed,  approved,  and  disseminated  to  all  users  who 
might  conceivably  have  need  ftr  the  fires.  In  this  regard,  proper  plans 
will  often  require  speMflc  arrangements  to  Insure  that  artillery  FOs  arc 
airborne  or  that  the  rjortars  have  been  Inserted  In  a  location  from  which 
they  may  provide  the  required  support. 

I  found  that  many  comnanders  were  relying  heavily  on  gunshlp  '••ip- 
port  rather  than  on  artillery  or  mortars,  even  though  the  latter  two  were  often 
better  suited  for  the  targets  Identified.  The  great  flexibility  of  the  gun¬ 
shlp  and  Its  ability  to  observe  the  battlefield  make  It  a  valuable  weapons 
system;  however,  It  is  difficult  to  maintain  and  often  Its  ordnance  Is  not  as 
effective  as  artillery,  I  emphasized  the  employment  of  artillery  as  the  most 
responsive  and  accurate  means  of  fire  support  (particularly  in  a  jungle  envir¬ 
onment)  and  It  demonstrated  many  tires  Its  ability  to  "thread  the  eye  of  the 
needle . " 

Combat  Support. 

Aviation  Support.  I  found  that  aviation  assets  must  be  centrally 
controlled  to  meet  the  requirement  for  Irr-edlate  reaction.  In  most  cases, 
this  can  be  most  easily  accomplished  by  placing  assets,  otherwise  fragmented 
within  the  division,  OPCON  to  division  headquarters  and  under  the  control  of 
the  division  aviation  officer.  With  the  limited  organic  assets  available  to 
the  ROAD  division,  tailoring  of  aviation  assets  for  specified  missions 
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b«coiM«  n«c«SMry  f«r  efcraciont.  A4dltlon«lly,  b«caus«  of  nultl* 

pl«  •lngl«-«hlp  ■latiMV,  •trerafc  nutt  b«  centrally  controlled  to  allow 
short«netlea  ra«at«iikly  af  aircraft  If  nacaiaary  for  nora  tactically  advanta* 
gaout  alaalona.  Altha^k  a  trulaa.  ■axlaua  affactivanats  can  only  be  real  lead 
with  llaltad  aaaata  if  aldaiana  are  wall>plannad.  coardlnatad,  and  axacutad. 

Dadlcatad  ditcraft  far  Hanauvar  Conandara.  Battalion  coaaiandcra 
rauet  have  tha  capability  af  vlalclng  with  and  auparvlalng  thalr  unlta  daily, 
but  with  my  llaltad  air  aaaata  thla  waa  a  continual  prcblaa.  It  waa  not 
unusual  to  have  caapanlaa*  and  avan  platoona,  operating  front  patrol  baaaa 
ar  significant  dlstancaa  fraa  tha  flrabaaas  of  their  parent  unit.  Without 
an  aircraft  responalva  to  thalr  needs,  battalion  contnandert  were  oftan  unable 
to  visit  thalr  coafanlaa  far  aavaral  days  at  a  time.  The  battalion  coramandar 
was  dependant  on  either  obtaining  an  observation  helicopter  from  the  brigade 
or  using  the  resupply  hallcapter  made  available  on  a  schadulad  basis  by  tha 
brigade  avlatlar.  officer,  frequently  this  did  not  provide  tha  flexibility 
needed  by  the  coeesandari  additionally.  It  Involved  rather  complicated  staff 
effort  at  brigade  level  to  Insure  proper  utlllaatlnn  of  helicopters  allocacad 
by  division.  I  detamlned  that  tha  whole  operation  could  be  simplified  with 
Improved  efficiency  all  around  by  providing  each  maneuver  element  In  the  field 
with  one  slick  dally  which  balonged  exclusively  to  the  battalion  for  all  pur* 
poses  of  resupply  and  cofvand  and  control.  As  battalion  commanders  came  to 
depend  on  this  aircraft,  thalr  supervision  of  subordinate  elements  Improved, 
resupply  was  more  dependable,  and  greater  flexibility  In  the  maneuver  of 
combat  elements  was  achieve.  (This  probably  was  an  Innovation  only  to 
this  division--!  am  sure  It  Is  not  new  to  others.) 

Aircraft  Utilisation.  Aviation  assets  required  constant  evaluation 
and  re-eva luat ion  during  all  phases  of  operation.  However,  If  broken  down 
Into  two  main  areas  of  concantratlon--ut 1 1  list  Ion  and  maintenance--!  found 
It  easily  controlled.  In  a  highlands  environment,  It  became  critical  to 
have  aviation  assets  available  and  operating,  because  of  the  lack  of  ground 
comunlcat  Ion . 

Proper  utlllaatlon  greatly  Influences  availability,  scheduled  down 
time,  timely  and  iffactlve  combat  support,  and  subsequent  economically- 
oriented  operations.  Tha  only  practical  way  to  Improve  utllleatlon  Is  to 
monitor  continually  all  aspaett  of  mission  planning,  conduct,  and  accomplish¬ 
ment.  This  monitoring  iwitt  be  at  the  highest  level  Involved  in  the  operation, 
and  can  be  most  aaally  acraanad  by  utilisation  reports.  I  required  each 
aircraft  coimandar  to  complata,  for  each  mission  flown,  a  mlatlon  utilisa¬ 
tion  form,  showing  sortias,  PZ  and  LZ,  take-off  and  arrival  time,  number  of 
passengers,  and  percent  of  allowable  cargo  load  actually  transported. 
Additionally,  I  enjoined  all  coemandert  to  ask  themselves  before,  during,  and 
after  an  aircraft  allocatlan  la  contemplated  and/or  received;  Were  we  pro¬ 
ductive?  Did  we  vaota  blade  time?  Did  we  use  more  or  lass  aircraft  than 
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were  needed  co  meet  che  aikiton  ciac  franc?  If  any  contr.ander  in  the  chain 
of  cotatnand  observes  any  two  variables  that  do  not  agree,  he  must  demand  to 
Itnow  why! 

Chemical  Support.  The  use  of  herbicides  in  triple  canopy  jungle  area 
inhabited  by  a  Montagnard  population  not  under  effective  control  of  the  Viet¬ 
namese  goverament,  can  be  an  important  means  by  which  enemy  use  of  sanctuaries 
and  infiltration  routes  may  be  reduced,  and  by  which  the  crops  developed  by 
his  production  units  may  be  destroyed.  The  herbicides  program  is  an  impor¬ 
tant  weapon  of  war  and,  in  the  Central  Highlands,  is  an  effective  economy- 
of- force  measure 

Some  imagination  is  required  if  the  flame  capability  of  the  division 
is  to  be  employed  effectively.  Flame  is  a  fine  psychological  weapon,  and 
should  be  demonstrated  in  such  a  manner  as  to  cause  the  enemy  to  take  coun¬ 
sel  of  his  fears  when  contemplating  attacking  friendly  installations.  Flame 
tracwis  are  particularly  useful  in  bridge  security  near  populated  areas,  when 
the  use  of  other  weapons  might  cause  civilian  casualties. 

Engineer  Support.  1  consider  tlie  division  engineer  to  be  an  impor¬ 
tant  agent  of  the  C2's  collection  plan.  letailed  data  concerning  roads, 
crossing  sites,  topography,  and  cross-country  t raf f Icabl 1 1 t y  are  Important 
to  all  elements  in  the  field.  Conversely,  elements  operating  in  the  field 
provide  an  excellent  opportunity  for  the  engineer  to  reconnolter  or  to  re¬ 
quest  information  about  designated  areas.  This  et^glneer  lunctlon  is  one  which 
requires  corrsand  attention  if  it  is  to  be  used  to  the  overall  advantag«'  of 
the  division. 

V 1 etnamlrat ion 


Vletnamlxat ion  operations  consls'ed  primarily  of  »fforts  to  upgrade  t h«- 
RF/PF  units  In  our  AO  and  to  conduct  combined  operations  with  the  ARVN  22d 
Division.  In  alt  these  operations,  1  found  that  the  greatest  advantage 
could  be  gained  by  working  closely  together  and  frequently  cotrhlnlng  the 
two  forces  as  one  unit  In  the  same  AO.  While  the  laf’er  tends  to  compli¬ 
cate  some  aspects  of  the  operation  and  may  even  slow  its  tempo,  the  result¬ 
ing  exchange  of  techniques,  ideas,  and  mutual  respect  provides  one  of  t ht: 
most  lasting  effects  that  a  tactical  unit  can  achieve.  In  addition,  when¬ 
ever  possible  we  permitted  company  or  platoon  patrol  bases  to  locate  them¬ 
selves  in  or  adjacent  to  RF/PF  compounds,  thus  reducing  security  require¬ 
ments  and  releasing  maneuver  elements  for  operations  elsewhere.  At  the 
same  time,  an  opportunity  for  Instruction  to  the  RF/PF  element  was  provided. 

Civil  Affairs  Operations 

Orglnally,  the  division  was  operating  in  An  Tuc  District  with  18  bat¬ 
talion  CA  teams.  I  felt  that  this  organliatlon  was  too  cumbersome  to  pro¬ 
duce  the  best  results  and,  therefore,  had  ray  G5  develop  a  new  CA  concept 
conalstlng  of  four  division  CA  Village  Support  Teams,  and  one  District  Sup¬ 
port  Team.  Each  of  the  two  brigades  provided  two  Village  Support  Teams,  and 
DISCOM  provided  the  District  Support  Team.  The  District  Support  Team  was 
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organli«d  to  provide  support  beyond  the  cepebillty  of  the  Village  Support 
Teems.  This  concept  reduced  the  number  of  personnel  required  for  the  orl> 
ginel  18  teems  end  increased  the  efficiency  end  effectiveness  of  the  CA 
effort  by  providing  more  centralised  control.  The  concept  %res  comparable 
to  having  a  small  CA  company  controlled  by  the  C5  working  within  the 
division. 

Base  Operetions  -  Installation  Defense. 

Prior  to  August  1970,  individual  soldiers  on  the  Camp  Radcliff  bunker 
line  were  restricted  from  employing  their  weapons  except  during  the  sched¬ 
uled  fire  program  or  against  a  known  hostile  target.  Recognising  that  this 
restrictive  use  of  small  ares  detracted  from  the  overall  security,  1  Initi¬ 
ated  a  free-flre  policy  for  small  ares  (including  the  H-79  grenade  launcher) 
from  the  bunker  line.  Vide  publicity  of  this  policy  had  the  fallout  effect 
of  reducing  exfiltration  from  Camp  Radcliff.  as  well  as  the  direct  effect  of 
enhancing  overall  base  camp  security;  it  kept  guards  more  alert  and  Interest¬ 
ed  because  It  gave  them  something  to  do  besides  just  stare  off  Into  the  night. 

R edeploynent  jperatlons . 

The  success  of  a  major  redeployment  program  such  as  that  undertaken  by 
the  division  Is  dependent  upon  minute  planning  and  a  specially  tailored  task 
organliaMon.  While  this  statement  Is  not  Innovative,  It  does  reflect  the 
shift  In  supervisory  emphasis  required  In  redeployment  operations.  Mission 
orders  and  generallied  staff  supervision  are  not  adequate  to  the  task.  hach 
unit,  regardless  of  else,  that  enters  standdown  and  begins  either  Inactiva¬ 
tion  or  redeployment  activities  must  be  given  detailed  Instructions  and  spe¬ 
cific  g'^als  (within  time  fra~es)  for  each  of  the  functions  It  Is  required  to 
perform.  Division  staff  agencies  must  be  attuned  to  the  myriad  of  problems- 
th.it  face  such  a  unit  and  must  assist  In  alleviating  these  problems.  Both 
staffs  and  units  must  tailor  the-selves  to  the  jobs  at  hand,  and  a  careful 
review  of  such  tailoring  and  organlxatlon  must  be  made  to  Insure  adequacy. 

No  detail  is  too  Insignificant  for  scrutiny  by  the  division  staff.  1  an¬ 
alyzed  programnad  objectives  and  goals  dally  and  had  shortfalls  highlighted 
for  my  f.irr'.edlata  attention.  In  this  manner.  1  obtained  a  degree  of  rjssur- 
ance  that  the  redeployment  operation  was  running  smoothly.  We  left  nothing 
to  chance.  The  detelle  of  our  redep lov-ment  program  may  be  found  In  the 
4th  Infantry  Division  Keystone  Robln-B  After  Action  Report,  so  1  shall  dis¬ 
cuss  redeployment  no  further. 

Logistics. 

The  logistics  situation  must  receive  the  seme  detailed  corv'.and  Interest 
as  Is  afforded  the  tactical  end  Intelligence  situations.  Dally  equipment 
status  reports  end  briefings,  frequent  unannounced  equipment  »pof  checks, 
end  vigorous  follow-up  action  on  requisitions  are  essential  to  achieving  e 
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high  level  of  operetlonel  readiness. 

Excess  Equlpeient  and  Supplies.  We  Iraplenerted  definitive  programs  to 
Identify  and  cllalnate  excess  and  unneeded  supplies  and  equipment  at  every 
level  of  comraand.  My  goal  was  the  retention  of  only  the  minimum  equipment 
essential  to  the  accomplishment  of  the  mission.  Proa  squad  to  division 
level,  I  found  that  units  were  burdening  themselves  with  excess  and  un¬ 
needed  supplies  and  equipment  which  adversely  affected  both  the  effective¬ 
ness  of  the  unit  and  the  operational  readiness  of  equipment.  During  the 
period  I  July  through  30  September  1970,  our  program  netted  the  return  to 
the  supply  system  of  Items  costing  over  $9,000,000. 

Conservation  of  Materiel.  1  Insisted  that  all  commanders  recognlee 
that,  the  war  notwithstanding,  we  had  entered  an  era  of  strict  accounta¬ 
bility  for  and  maintenance  of  materiel  assets.  Requisitioning  procedures, 
reports  of  survey,  accountability,  logistics,  and  traintenence  now  demand 
the  personal  attention  of  the  cocstander  more  than  at  any  time  In  the  past. 

I  made  It  clearly  understood  that  a  cosrrander's  efficiency  Is  Judged  and 
recorded,  not  only  on  the  degree  to  which  he  looks  after  his  personnel 
and  combats  the  enemy,  but  also  on  his  success  In  materiel  readlitess  and 
resources  conservation.  Cn*i.  and  AGl  Inspections  reflect  performance  In 
both  readiness  and  conservation.  Unsatisfactory  ratings  on  these  Inspec¬ 
tions  were  not  condoned,  and  I  established  and  practiced  the  policy  that 
the  comnander  of  a  unit  so  falling  ran  the  grave  risk  of  being  denied  th»; 
privilege  of  command.  As  I  knew  would  happen,  units  Improved  remarkably. 

Maintenance  Management.  I  have  never  accepted  the  theory  that  t  lie 
Annual  Command  Maintenance  Management  Inspection  (CMMI)  Is  a  valid  means 
of  assessing  the  current  stilus  of  maintenance  roinagemcnt  within  the-  divi¬ 
sion.  It  Is  an  Indication,  but  the  Inspections  were  too  Infrequent  to 
provide  the  continuing  assessment  required,  and  were  not  truly  represent¬ 
ative  of  dally  conditions,  since  units  prepared  extensively  for  the  CMMl . 

I  also  do  not  consider  the  to  be  a  valid  source  for  Information 

required  by  the  corriandcr.  I  found  tba’  to  gain  valid  and  current  know¬ 
ledge  of  a  unit's  maintenance  posture,  spot  Inspections  of  both  equipment 
and  maintenance  systems  lnspe..tlons  Included,  for  example.  Inspecting 
a  particular  comodlty  In  a  unit  and  follbwlng  through  on  the  status  of 
requisitions,  PLL ,  and  Job  orders.  Inspecting  both  the  condition  of  equip¬ 
ment  and  the  system  for  maintaining  It  provided  a  valid  assessment  of 
maintenance  management.  I  tasked  our  CMMl  Team  to  conduct  the  Inspections 
and  was  able  to  Implement  the  program  without  additional  personnel  or 
resources . 

Aircraft  Availability.  The  operational  readiness  of  my  limited  organic 
aircraft  capability  was  of  utmost  concern  to  re.  CoT?randers  tend  to  be  guilty 
In  varying  degrees  of  allowing  aircraft  maintenance  and  uillleatlon  to  over¬ 
whelm  them  with  an  aura  of  nysfery  completely  unfounded.  Without  hesitation 
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•nd  with  grMC  conflddnc*,  coiandtr«  check  aelntenenc*  progrMS  and  utilisa¬ 
tion  procaduraa  on  every  other  type  of  Aray  e^lpaent,  but  It  seeaie  that  air¬ 
craft  Huet  forever  reaaln  ■Mtblng  highly  eyeterloue  left  eolely  to  the  tech¬ 
nician.  I  atteapted  to  diseuade  ay  cownandera  frea  this  pitfall  and  to  make 
them  reallae  that  the  aircraft  can  be  taaed  In  exactly  the  same  manner  as  wae 
the  homely  jeep.  I  believe  that  only  through  the  personal  Involvement  of  com¬ 
manders  concerned  can  a  consistently  high  availability  rata  be  maintained. 

Parsor.nal 


Drug  Abuse.  As  we  all  know,  the  abuse  of  drugs  cart  sap. the  strength  of 
any  unit  and  Is  a  problem  of  continuing  concern  to  each  conssand.  While  edu¬ 
cational  and  punitive  measures  have  a  role  In  deterring  a  man  from  baginning 
to  usa  drugs,  attantlon  ouat  also  ba  given  to  selveglng  the  men.  already  on 
narcotics.  Our  division  Drug  Aanasty  Program  provldad  an  altamat.lva  not 
haretoforc  avallabla  to  tha  man  who  slncaraly  dcalrad  to  dlacontlnua  his 
drug  usa.  It  removad  tha  fear  of  diacipllnary  action  and  offarad  medical, 
spiritual  and  parsonel  counsallng  to  assist  hln  In  his  withdrawal.  By  dem¬ 
onstrating  the  comend's  sincere  concern  for  the  soldier,  the  progren  slmed 
at  the  rehabl 1 Itetion  of  those  who  have  reel  Iced  that  drugs  offer  no  lasting 
answers  to  their  problems.  In  the  past  two  yaars,  and  mora  part < '".jlarly  In 
the  last  four  months,  the  sincere  conpeaslon  end  peraonel  Intereet  of  come  end- 
ers  and  thalr  staffs  attracted  Increasing  numbers  of  men  to  the  program.  By 
volimterlly  acknowledging  his  use  of  drugs,  the  Individual  declared  his  ser¬ 
ious  Intent  for  rehabilitation.  I,  In  turn,  guaranteed  the  individual  th*t 
no  disciplinary  action  would  ba  taken  for  pest  drug  offenses  end  offered 
the  resources  of  the  oheplaini,  surgeons,  end  all  other  appropriate  agcnclea 
of  the  division.  These  profetslonels  were  geared  to  esalst  the  Individual 
return  to  a  more  normal  end  productive  mode  of  behavior.  The  success  of 
our  amnesty  program  was  due  to  the  fect*'’that  It  involved  all  cchalunt  of 
command,  from  myself  to  the  squad  leader.  It  wae  based  on  the  recognition 
that  each  soldier  is  an  important  individual.  The  ^th  Infantry  Division 
went  on  record  as  having  an  obligation  to  return  a  men  from  its  ranks  as  good 
as,  if  not  better,  then  when  he  Joined. 
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I  have  '^iven  cartful  thought  to  developing  conclusions  concerning 
my  experiences  as  Conmander  of  this  proud  old  Infantry  division.  I  am 
forced  to  conclude  that  there  Is  nothing  unique  or  special  about  combat 
operations  In  the  Central  Highlands  against  the  NVA/VC  that  Is  not  an 
expected  variation  or  adaptation  of  established  methods  and  procedures 
normal  to  any  military  operation  executed  In  a  professional  manner.  I 
have  read  many  "lessons  learned"  and  after  action  reports  during  my  22 
months  In  Vietnam  (14  of  which  were  connand)  and  found  them  generally 
Instructive  and  excellent  refreshers  of  accepted  doctrine.  Their  prl* 
mary  merit  la  their  confirmation  that  there  Is  no  substitute  for  high 
standards  established  and  achieved  In  all  the  functions  of  command. 

This,  In  turn,  requires  great  attention  to  the  training  and  professional 
knowledge  of  the  conmand  and  adherence  to  established  doctrine. 


The  so-called  evolution  of  tactics  In  Vietnam,  when  subjected  to 
close  scrutiny,  generally  revealed  a  shifting  of  goals  or  objectives 
by  a  higher  comriand  In  relation  to  the  ever-changing  operational  situa¬ 
tion.  A  tactical  unit  Involved  will  still  respond  as  It  always  has: 
when  It  Is  not  In  contact.  It  looks  for  the  enemy;  when  It  finds  the 
enemy.  It  tries  to  fix  him  and,  having  fixed  him,  It  fights  the  enemy 
with  all  the  means  at  Its  disposal.  Knowing  how  to  employ  these  means-- 
the  result  of  training  and  professional  '...lowledge-- Is  the  key. 


It  seems  to  me  that  the  second  most  Important  action  that  the  com¬ 
mander  Citn  take  Is  also  fundamental;  l.e.,  adhere  to  the  principle  of 
the  objective.  Clear-cut  goals,  with  appropriate  Implementing  orders 
properly  developed  through  tlie  normal  planning  sequence,  provide  sub¬ 
ordinate  commanders  Che  time  to  use  troop-leading  procedures  and  the 
guidance  and  control  they  need.  Such  action  materially  enhances  the 
combat  power  of  the  unit,  but  only  If  It  Is  followed  up  by  a  standard 
of  supervision  which  Insists  that  effort  expended  be  related  to  estab¬ 
lished  goals  and  tests  the  results  In  practical  terms. 


)  ^ 

/  V*  A.  BURKf— 
ftejof  General,  USA 
Commanding 
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